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THE NEW PORTRAITURE OF JESUS.* 


Arter the first stormy controversy produced by the pub- 
lication of the “Leben Jesu,” of Strauss, there succeeded a 
period of calm, patient investigation of the sources of knowl- 
edge pertaining to the rise of Christianity and the life of its 
Author. That period has not yet closed, but it has produced 
already an apologetic literature of wonderful richness and 
permanent value. Among the brightest names of this period 
are those of Ullman, Neander, Dorner, Tholuck, Schaff, 
Nitzsch, Twesten, Rothe, Julues Muller, Ebrard, Giesler, Ol- 
shausen, Hagenbach, Jacobi, Hengstenburg, and Schenkel, 
the last of which is by no means the least conspicuous and 
noteworthy. 

Dr. Daniel Schenkel was a theologian of the evangelical 
school, and great hopes were entertained of him as one of 
its ablest champions. His book, “The Essence of Protes- 
tantism,” is an able defence of orthodoxy, and gave him a 
high stand as one of its advocates; so that, after the Revolu- 
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baden: C. W. Kriedels Verlag. 1864. 
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tion of 1848, he was selected to fill one of its most important 
posts as Counsellor and Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary of Heidelberg. His orthodoxy had been regarded as 
unimpeachable. He was one who had dealt and was still ex- 
pected to deal the most telling blows against the Rationalism 
of his times. But in 1863 appeared his “ Charakterbild,” or 
Picture of the Character of Jesus. It filled the German 
religious world with a sudden wonder. How could Dr. 
Schenkel write such a book, and thus undo all the good 
work he had been doing before? In proportion, however, 
to the depth of disappointment among the orthodox party, 
was the height of exultation among tle Rationalists for the 
new convert which they had gained. Schenkel himself was 
as much amazed as anybody at the dust which he had raised. 
He was charmingly unconscious of any radical change of his 
sentiments, thought his accusers blockheads who could not 
understand him, denied that he had turned Rationalist, and 
stoutly defended his orthodoxy. The book, however, told 
for itself. Its whole method is intensely rationalistic, and 
its author was compelled to accept the position which it 
gave him. Remonstrances poured in. One hundred and 
eighteen clergymen sent in a petition for his removal from 
office. The Council, however, refused to remove him, nobly 
defended the freedom of thought and investigation, claiming 
that this was the privilege of Protestant Christians. The 
orthodox party reluctantly gave up their favorite as hope- 
lessly lost to the cause, and the Rationalists were elated at 
the important accession they had gained. 

The work which had produced this general disappoint- 
ment on the one hand and elation on the other, Dr. Furness 
introduces to the American reader. Dr. Schenkel loses noth- 
ing, but gains vastly, in the hands of his translator.‘ The 
English dress in which he reappears is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, having often a grace and fascination which we miss in 
the original; and the notes which the translator has sup- 
plied not only correct errors of interpretation, but some- 
times expound and illustrate facts in the life of Jesus from 
the stand-point of a deeper and more spiritual insight. In- 
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deed, we must regard the notes of Dr. Furness as the most 
valuable portion of the English edition. 

Dr. Schenkel does not undertake a biography of Jesus, 
which he thinks an impossibility, but he attempts to portray 
his character and describe the ruling idea of his mission as it 
dawned and brightened within him, tracing its progressive 
development up to the tragic consummation on Calvary. 
The sources of our knowledge, he thinks, must be mainly 
the Four Gospels. But he accords to these very different 
degrees of authenticity. Mark’s Gospel is the oldest and 
most trustworthy. It is produced from an original Gospel 
written by Mark himself as early as the year 60. A later hand © 
has added to it a tradition of the post-resurrection appear- 
ances of Jesus, and in some sort rearranged it; but we have 
substantially the work of Mark as he left it. Hence, it con- 
tains less of legend, and has a fresh air of reality. Matthew’s 
Gospel comes next in the order of time. There was an origi- 
nal document written by Matthew not far from and before the 
year 60. From this and the original Mark, as well as from 
later traditions, our First Gospel was compiled. It was writ- 
ten with a dogmatic purpose, and to show how Jesus fulfilled 
a predetermined destiny, shadowed forth in the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, and, therefore, the traditions about Je- 
sus are shaped in these Jewish moulds. Hence, the gene- 
alogy prefixed to the First Gospel, the fables about his birth, 
and a Jewish coloring throughout all of which are traceable 
to alater hand. The Gospel of Luke, which Dr. Schenkel 
treats as a genuine compilation of Luke, dates still later, 
probably about the year 80; and, therefore, has additional 
accretions of fable and legend. It had, also, a dogmatic pur- 
pose, and was written in the interest of the Gentile party. 
Hence, the genealogy of Christ is traced beyond Abraham up 
to Adam, the common progenitor of the whole human race. 
The Fourth Gospel is the latest and most unhistoric of all. 
It was produced in the second century, probably within its 
first two decades; perhaps, from Johannian traditions de- 
rived from Ephesus, strongly colored with the Gnostic the- 
osophy. It was after the primitive theology had undergone 
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a transformation through a more copious infusion of the Gen- 
tile element, and the apotheosis of Jesus had commenced. 
Hence, the Fourth Gospel is in absolute antagonism with the 
first three. If they are historic, this cannot be, and if this 
is historic, it excludes the others. In them Jesus is repre- 
sented as having a progressive human development; in this 
he breaks upon the world at once as the Divine Logos, re- 
flecting the full perfections of the Godhead, and, therefore, 
we hear nothing of his childhood, of his temptations, or of 
the gradual unfolding of the Messianic consciousness within 
him. 

Starting, therefore, with the Second Gospel, after having 
pared off the closing part of the sixteenth chapter, as a later 
accretion, with such side help and corroboration as the first 
and third can afford, Dr. Schenkel undertakes the portraiture 
of the character and work of Jesus. All those portions 
which involve the supernatural and miraculous, he treats as 
fabulous additions which overcloud and conceal, instead of 
revealing, the human Original whom he wishes to find and un- 
veil. The idea of his Messiahship, struggling at first faintly 
and dimly, but at length breaking into his consciousness in 
clear, divine splendor, and possessing his whole being till it 
separated him entirely from the state religion, and brought 
him in deadly conflict with the theocrats of his time; the 
growing beauty and grandeur with which his spirit shone out 
through the darkening cloud and storm, —all this is impres- 
sively exhibited; and sometimes, where the author is griev- 
ously at fault, —as where he makes the mother and brothers 
of Jesus conspire with his enemies, — the notes of the trans- 
lator put the reader right, and also fling some new illustra- 
tion over the scene. Having rejected so much as unhistoric, 
the material is scanty and fragmentary; but the portraiture 
glows, nevertheless, and forces the facts to become its frame- 
work, and the author even guesses at, and creates them, 
where they were wanting before. 

The Christ whose features are thus limned and brought 
out is, of course, a very different person from the one which 
the Church generally receives. He is a man of wonderful 
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endowments and deep spiritual intuitions, growing by natu- 
ral process into a full consciousness of the divine presence 
and inspiration. His great moral and spiritual power gave 
him the gift of healing, especially in diseases of the mind 
and the nerves. But all those phenomena not resolvable 
into natural causes, such as calming the winds, walking upon 
the sea, and raising the dead, are either fabulous additions 
or exaggerations of real events, which gathered in later 
times around the person of Jesus. The accounts of the 
post-resurrection appearances are of this kind. Dr. Schen- 
kel does not believe either that Jesus rose again in the nat- 
ural body, or that he was seen after his crucifixion except 
in the imaginations of his disciples. Paul’s vision of the 
risen Saviour avouches his own subjective elation and ec- 
stasy, but not the objective reality itself. The resurrection 
which actually transpired was the Christ evoked in their 
own minds through the word and the spirit of Jesus, — the 
ideal Christ exalted above the limitations of sense into clear 
unclouded, spirituality, and therefore living again not in an ex- 
ternal bodily form, but in the Christian communion receptive 
of his truth and love. 

We welcome the “ Charakterbild” as an able and earnest 
effort to portray the Saviour on his human side. There is a 
lurking Gnosticism in a great many minds, a feeling that the 
Christ of the Four Gospels is ethereal and transcendental, but 
not a Reality that ever touched the earth after our human 
fashion, and so he comes not home to their fondest and ten- 
derest affections. The Church asserts his humanity, but 
straightway loses sight of it. dt is a quasi humanity, as- 
sumed to bear penal suffering and render official service, 
not charged with human sympathies and fellow-feelings that 
melt into the stony heart and drive out its native savagery. 
The Church never could have become persecuting and 
cruel with a living conception of the humanity of Jesus. 
To restore it both in its heights of moral sublimity and in 
its sweet and endless tints of spiritual loveliness, is to ren- 
der invaluable service to the age, and in this service Dr. 
Schenkel and his translator have put us under inexpressible 
obligations. 
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But a question arises: Have we here anything like an ad- 
equate description of what took place in Palestine eighteen 
centuries ago as it transpired and centred around the majes- 
tic personality of Jesus Christ? Have we anything which 
accounts to us for the course of Christian history as it cut its 
channel then, and has continued to ever since, through the 
heart of the world? We think every candid, philosophical 
mind must answet, No, no. And so long as the Fourth 
Gospel is repudiated and set aside, we are persuaded we 
shall get only fitful glimpses, both of the divine foun- 
tains of history and of the Founder of Christianity himself. 
If ever there was a book which comes to us with proofs 
without and tokens within of being a veritable history, it is 
the Fourth Gospel. We hope to make this assertion good. 
before we have done. Dr. Schenkel himself, after having re- 
jected the book as, in the main, fabulous, is compelled to re- 
sort to it and borrow from it the richest colors of the picture 
which he draws, and without which he seems to be aware it 
would be sadly lacking in its consummate glory. The au- 
thor of the Fourth Gospel, he thinks, has not wilfully falsi- 
fied anything, but unconsciously has used the fictions and 
fables of a later time, so as really to represent in his moral 
attributes Christ more perfectly than the synoptics have 
done. 

“He has elevated into the region of eternal thought, and 
invested with the transfiguring glory of a later century, a 
selection of reminiscences from Christian traditions, taken 
out of the framework of their history in time. He has done 
this with the understanding of the interior being, and the 
loftiest aim of the life of Jesus, as it could not have been 
done at an earlier, and morally considered narrower, time. 
Tue Fourth GOSPEL, THEREFORE, SERVES AS A REALLY HISTOR- 
ICAL AUTHORITY FOR THE REPRESENTATION OF THE MORAL BEING 
OF JESUS, BUT IN A HIGH AND SPIRITUAL SENSE OF THE WORD. 
WiIrTHOUT THIS GOSPEL, THE UNFATHOMABLE DEPTH, THE INACCES- 
SIBLE HEIGHT OF THE IDEA OF THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD, 
WOULD BE WANTING TO US;* and his boundless influence, 


* The emphasizing is Dr. Schenkel’s. 
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ever renewing our collective humanity, would forever re- 
main a riddle. In the several particulars of his development, 
Jesus Christ was not what the Fourth Gospel paints him, 
but HE WAS THAT IN THE HEIGHT AND DEPTH OF HIS INFLUENCE 
(wirkens); he was not that acTUALIZED, but he was that IN 
TruTH. The first three Gospels have shown him to us still 
wrestling with earthly powers and forces. The Fourth Gos- 
pel portrays the Saviour glorified in the victorious power of 
the Spirit over his earthly nature. The former show us 
the Son or Israzt, struggling in his humanity up towards 
heaven; the latter, THe Kine OF HEAVEN, who descends 
full of grace from the throne of eternity into the world of 
men. Our portraiture of him must not disregard the natural, 
earthly foundation of the first three Gospels, if it aims to be 
historically real; but it can be an image of Jesus eternally 
true only in the heavenly splendor of the light which streams 
from the Fourth Gospel.’”’* 

That is to say, a compiler of the second century, in- 
fected with Gnosticism, gives us, from fabulous traditions, 
and from his own imaginations, supposititious sayings and 
doings of Jesus, which image forth the loftiest heights of bis 
being more truly and perfectly than real history has done; 
and the Divine Saviour, who moves the heart of the world in 
its profoundest deeps, is not the Christ as he lived and acted 
in Palestine, but as an unknown writer, fresh from heathen 
superstitions, reproduced him subjectively out of himself! 
This is the miracle which Dr. Schenkel would have us accept, 
in order to avoid the supposed supernaturalism of the Fourth 
Gospel. The man who knew most intimately the interior 
life of Jesus was some one separated from him by the inter- 
val of a hundred years, and not the disciple who leaned upon 
his breast; a writer who depicts him out of legend and fa- 
ble, and not the biographer who was a witness of his works 
and caught the words fresh from his lips ! 

We thank Dr. Schenkel for this undesigned tribute to the 
historic certitude of the Fourth Gospel, coming from the 
warm goodness of the heart, and not from the doubting and 


* Charakterbild, pp. 25, 26. Translation, p. 46. 
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protesting intellect. But what right has he, or have writers 
of his school, to assume it as the verdict of modern scholar- 
ship and sound learning that this Gospel — not to speak now 
of the others— is the production of a later hand? What has 
given the Tubingen critics an exclusive claim to the seat of 
judgment? Does one of these outweigh five other men, 
their equal severally in erudition, candor, and keen critical 


skill? Are such men as Neander, Tholuck, Schaff, Dorner, . 


Bleek, Ullman, and Tischendorf of no account when balanced 
with Hilgenfeld, Strauss, and Baur? The simple truth is, 
that after a sifting of evidence of unparalleled thoroughness, 
and the discovery of evidence which had not before come to 
light, the authenticity and genuineness of the Fourth Gos- 
pel are confidently received by the great majority of German 
scholars competent to pass judgment on such questions, and 
their verdict is not wavering, but more pronounced and 
strong than ever. There is no modern writer to whom 
we feel more amply indebted in the department of Church 
history than Ferdinand Christian Baur, while there are few 
men less qualified to weigh the evidence, external or internal, 
of the Fourth Gospel. His phlegmatic nature could never 
drink in its spiritual richness and beauty so as to view it 
from a stand-point within, and his notion of the “ Petrine” 
and “ Pauline” parties in the Church he ran into the ground, 
accommodating the facts to it, and vitiating his judgment 
from any stand-point without. He assumes, without a shad- 
ow of proof, but in the face of overwhelming evidence, that 
the apostles and their immediate companions were divided 
into hostile camps, Peter at the head of the Judaizers, and 
Paul at the head of their opponents, with mutual rivalries 
and circumventions; that these parties ran down into the 
second century; that the books of the New Testament were 
written in the interest of one or the other faction, or else in 
the effort to compromise; and full of this conceit, he discov- 
ers occult meanings and side-thrusts in the books of the New 
Testament which nobody ever found before. The more he 
hunts after them, the more he finds them. He undertakes 
even to assign the dates and the authorship of books by the 
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progress of this imaginary controversy, and in the judgment 
of the most sound and candid critics, this conceit renders his 
statements without value or authority. And yet he is the 
founder of a school of criticism whose method has been 
adopted with an air of the utmost confidence, — for instance, 
by Strauss and Theodore Parker; and now Dr. Schenkel 
works the same method, and, in like manner, to very lame 
and impotent conclusions. 

The historical proof of the authenticity of the Fourth Gos- 
pel can be clearly and concisely put. There is evidence that 
before the outgoing of the first century, and while John was 
yet alive, a Canon oF CuristiAN Scripture had begun to be 
formed. We mean by this that certain writings, swi generis, 
regarded with peculiar reverence and affection by the Chris- 
tian communities, stood forth prominently by themselves. 
How and why they must have been formed, Tischendorf thus 
clearly describes: “As the holy men who had stood near 
the person of the Lord presented no longer, in their personal 
authority, a distinct point of mediation between him and the 
rising Church; as the Church had a consciousness ever grow- 
ing clearer of its independence of the synagogue, which, in 
the fall of the state and the temple, became more distinct; as 
it was urged inward upon itself by the foreign current and 
the hostile opposition which beset it on every side ; — then it 
was that the Church canonized its Gospels and the other 
apostolic memorials from the hand of Paul, of John, and of 
Peter. For this purpose would learned sessions be held? 
We know very well how little this was the case. Had such 
men as Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John undertaken records 
of the life of the Lord, why should they not have been re- 
garded and received as a sacred bequest to the Church? 
Luke makes over his two works first to Theophilus. When 
they went from his custody into wider circulation, could 
there be any doubt respecting them? The same holds good 
of the Pauline letters as of the first of John and the first of 
Peter credited from the earliest times. And when John com- 
posed his Gospel, within the communion of Asia Minor, 
would this communion, its immediate custodians, with all the 
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others to which it was extended, have left the least room for 
doubting its genuineness ? 

‘“ We have no good ground whatever to doubt the statement 
of Eusebius, given on the authority of old records, concern- 
ing the origin of the Johannian Gospel. After the first three 
Gospels, now everywhere published, were laid before John, 
he bore testimony to their truth, but missed from them those 
things which Jesus did towards the beginning of his public 
work. His friends expressed the wish that he would fill up 
the period which had been passed over. For the correctness 
of this statement Eusebius brings proof from the Gospel 
itself. 

“Tn the last decade of the first century, very soon after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, must all the Four Gospels, along 
with the other received memorials of the apostles, have been 
extant. Their authority rested immediately on the names of 
their authors, for which, henceforth, the apostolic commun- 
ions were the vouchers. With the demise of the authors, 
their writings became yet more precious and holy; and a ne- 
cessity was laid upon the Church after its emancipation from 
the synagogue of a worthy completion and extension beyond 
the Old Testament canon. Well authorized as this statement 
is in its very nature, we would not present it with such con- 
fidence, were it not confirmed on all sides by the investiga- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the canon during the entire period 
of the second century.” * 

These statements, made by this prince among scholars, in 
his own department, he proves by an array of evidence 
which is not to be resisted. The material point is, that the 
writings in question were separated from other writings by a 
sacred line of division so early and so broadly, were so re- 
ceived everywhere by the churches as their keepers and 
guardians, as to shut out all possibility of their being mixed 
up with other writings, or receiving fabulous additions. 
They were read in the churches on Sundays, just as the 
Old Testament was read in the synagogues, speedily trans- 
lated into various tongues, and spread all over the East and 


* Wann wurden unsere evangelien verfasst? pp. 49, 50. 
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the West, wherever the growing Christian communions were 
extended. We select a few of the facts which serve con- 
cisely our present purpose. 

Barnabas, the companion of Paul, wrote a letter which is 
now extant and of undoubted genuineness. He does not 
quote John, but he quotes Matthew’s Gospel, and quotes it 
as canonical, showing in what estimation it was then held.* 
The Gnostic heresy began in the first century, and was ripe 
in the first half of the second. The disciples of Valentine, 
one of its most conspicuous advocates, try to prove his doc- 
trine from the Fourth Gospel, appealing to it and quoting it 
as authority acknowledged by the churches. This was so 
early as to render it certain that in the first decade of the 
second century, and while John’s younger companions were 
yet living at Ephesus, this Gospel was a -canonical book. 
Somewhat later, namely, about a. p. 150, Herakleon, a fol- 
lower of Valentine, wrote an entire commentary upon John’s 
Gospel, showing incontestably the estimation in which the 
book was held.t So early as a. p. 140, we have the cita- 
tions of Justin disputed, it is true, on account of their loose- 
ness and inexactness; but we have, also, his indisputable, 
emphatic statement that memoirs of Jesus, composed by his 
apostles and their companions, along with the old prophets, 
were read on Sundays in the churches, both in the city and 
the country, to the Christian assemblies gathered for wor- 
ship. Justin, who says this, was born about the year 89; 
that is, he was a contemporary of John for about eleven years, 
being about that age when John is supposed to have died. 
Near the same time, that is, about a. p. 150, Celsus, the 
enemy of the Christians, writes to confute them, appealing to 
their own Scriptures, citing John in several places, averring 
that he could appeal to other traditions, but preferred to 
take their acknowledged writings, and make them “ fall upon 
their own sword.” { Coming down through the second half 
__ of the second century, the testimony is unanimous § and well 


* p. 43. + pp. 21, 22. ¢ pp. 27, 28. 
§ The insignificant sect of the Alogi is hardly an exception, as they assigned the 
Fourth Gospel to the times of John, though not to him personally, and they did 
this solely on dogmatic grounds. 
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known that the Four Gospels, as we have them, were univer- 
sally received by the Christian communions the world over, 
and in various versions; received as canonical books handed 
down by unbroken tradition from the men who wrote them, 
and sacredly guarded in the custody of the churches them- 
selves. And this clear, universal testimony is given while 
many were yet living who sat at the feet and heard the nar- 
rations of men who were contemporaries of John and others 
who had seen the Lord Jesus. 

We now come to a general fact which it seems to us 
neither Norton nor Tischendorf, in his admirable tract just 
quoted, has put with the unanswerable force that belongs to 
it. There was a sharp controversy which began early in 
the second century, and waxed hotter to its close, during 
which much was said and written on both sides, not always 
in the mildest spirit. It was a controversy in which the 
grand themes of the Fourth Gospel and its right interpreta- 
tion were vitally concerned. We refer, of course, to the 
Gnostic heresy, which spread from Syria to Rome, and en- 
gaged intensely the interest of the rising Church; which 
threatened to corrupt it and substitute a mongrel Chris- 
tianity for the primitive revelation. Those who reject the 
Fourth Gospel must make us believe, if they can, that right in 
the midst of this debate, when appeals were made by keen- 
eyed controversialists to canonical Christian Scriptures, a 
new and spurious book, involving more than all the others 
the very matter in dispute, was foisted upon the Christian 
public, received by everybody without a murmur of dis- 
sent, elevated to a place in the sacred canon, and spread 
through various languages into all the Christian communions 
as of like authority. 

We will put a parallel case: We are separated by about 
ninety years from the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence and the stirring event which led to the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution of the United States soon 
afterwards. After its adoption, parties grew up, both appeal- 
ing to its authority, both grounded on opposite interpreta- 
tions. Suppose that just before our civil war broke out, the 
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State Rights party, not finding secession in the Constitution 
so plainly as they wished, got out a new chapter, added it 
to the old Constitution, and proclaimed it as a genuine portion 
of the fundamental law; and forthwith and without dissent it 
is so regarded by all parties, quoted as such in Congress, cited 
in the courts of justice, and unanimously received without a 
murmur. A more monstrous violation of all the laws of his- 
torical evidence and probability, and even the first principles 
which determine human conduct, could not well be con- 
ceived. And yet the parallel fails in two particulars to give 
the argument in its unconquerable strength. We are one 
people and speak and write in the main one language. The 
early Christian communions were separated by the barriers of 
dialect and nation, which would render a simultaneous or 
general reception of a forgery a more violent impossibility. 
Our fundamental law concerns us only in our temporal af- 
fairs; their fundamental law concerned them, so they thought, 
in their eternal well-being, and determined the conditions 
of heaven and hell. 

Such, and so strong and clear, is the historical evidence. 
The internal evidence becomes more and more complete 
with every new exploration of its rich and interminable 
mines. 8. 





To live nobly we must be noble, and we become noble by res- 
olutely banishing every unworthy thought and feeling. This is 
as much a part of a good life as sedulously fulfilling the offices of 
affection. Some persons feel that devoting the whole life to 
family duties is the only safe thing. They prize so highly the 
satisfaction of filling their ideal of life that they are afraid to en- 
large it. Those are bold who willingly narrow it. — Nova.is. 


Gop in revealing himself to us in his Son, in communicating 
himself to us through his Spirit, has placed us in a wide and 
wealthy place ; in this land there is no straitness, neither scarce- 
ness; here we may eat bread and drink water to the full, and 
find honey even in the stony rock of tribulation. 
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SUNDAYS ABROAD. 


**T number only the serene hours.” 


THERE is a book of home meditations well known to my 
readers, called “Seven Stormy Sundays.” If I had the 
power to give such shape as I. could wish to the recollec- 
tions which, as often as Sunday returns, throng on my mind, 
they would make up a volume, not of seven, but of seven 
times seven, sunny with the glad light of the Father’s up- 
lifted countenance, sunny with gleamings out of the gates of 
the infinite heavens, sunny with revelations of a present city 
of God. 

The new circle of Sundays, on which the returning pastor 
enters, constitutes for him a chain of peculiarly interesting 
anniversaries. Each corresponds to a Sunday spent the 
year before on foreign shores, either in the midst of great 
assemblages, whence the voice of prayer and praise went up 
in a foreign language, or in the august shadow and solitude 
of some ruined temple or tomb, where the voices of the dead 
preached to the musing spirit ; under the broad blue arch of 
heaven, where the song or the very silence of Creation cele- 
brated the majesty of its Maker; high up in a lone chamber 
upon the house-top, above and yet beneath the Eternal City, 
where the music of birds and of bells filled the air with 
sweet society; or out on the boundless ocean, where the 
amen of the great congregation was intoned by the voice of 
many waters. 

Wherever this day might find me, — whether in the strange 
crowd which, to the exile from home, is so often a populous 
wilderness, or in that solitude where “we are least alone,” 
because the presence of Him in whom all dwell touches us 
on every side,—it was always a Sun-day. And now these 
remembered days, they gather around me, with their still, se- 
rene, solemn faces, — faces of kindling invitation, as if the 
Lord of glory were looking through them upon his creatures 
and children, and they repeat their lessons of patient, kind- 
ness and unutterable love. 
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Looked at merely from an external, earthly, ecclesiastical 
point of view, many of the series of Sundays which at this 
hour comes back to my memory had much about them that 
was, to use the mildest expression, exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory. And yet amidst all the dreariness of empty pomp and 
endless repetition, I could feel the assurance, as of a voice 
within and above me, that, even in this “ far country ” of bar- 
ren words and wearisome penance, the faithful Father for- 
sakes not his children, that the very dryness of these husks 
shall one day compel starving souls to see how near, how 
abundant, and how free is the bread of life which the Fa- 
ther’s hand and house offer to all who will take it in sim- 
plicity. 

Prominent in the procession of Sundays which passes 
again and again through my memory, because the most full 
of singular contrasts and emblematic significance, is the one 
which I spent a year ago in the venerable town of Witten- 
berg, the cradle of the Reformation. How perfectly imaged 
there is the whole Luther, the entire man, in all the strength 
of his faith, the goodness of his nature, and the defects of 
his education and character! And how vividly is there pic- 
tured the, imperfectness of the Reformation as it existed in 
his idea! A Sunday in Wittenberg was an impressive and 
an instructive comment on the history of Protestantism. 
One’s first impulse was, of course, to turn his steps toward 
the ancient Augustinian convent, where the Reformation 
was born in Martin Luther’s soul. That old chamber in 
which he studied and prayed contains several affecting rel 
ics, but nothing nearly so expressive as that venerable, 
gnarled, and humped oak floor, worn all into hills and hol- 
lows by the heavy tread of one who went up and down 
many a painful day and night there in the wilderness of 
doubt, amidst the buffetings of Satan, wrestling with the 
tempter and fighting his way to light and peace. 

But from the cell of the monk, the study of the pupil of 
the spirit, the birth-chamber of the man, Luther, we pass to 
the church and through the doorway (not the door, for that 
was destroyed long ago) which is forever memorable for the 
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act that sounded the signal of the great battle against the 
Church of Rome. There, in that vast edifice, and in that 
mother city of the Protestant faith, a little handful of hardly 
more than a score of worshippers was lost in the space on 
which one looked down from the naked stone galleries; a 
preacher who, high up in his box, seemed to belong to a 
world neither heaven nor earth, scattered for an hour the 
seed of dry dogma; at its close he came down, and facing 
the two candles that burned at the altar, chanted a gloria, to 
which the choir of boys in a far high stone gallery re- 
sponded, and with a benediction the service closed. I 
thought to myself, Such is life; the old tree drops its fruit 
far away from itself, and meanwhile it stands there itself, 
lonely, meagre, and desolate. So it is with parent trees in 
domestic life, so in the field of faith, Old Wittenberg stands 
there a petrified relic of the past, but winged seeds were 
wafted forth from that old tree before its leaves became fos- 
silized, which have taken root and borne fruit that shall nour- 
ish forever the civilization and Christianity of the ages. 
From Wittenberg to Rome would seem to be, as it once 
was, a somewhat important transition, and yet, perhaps, the 
transition is not so great essentially as might at first sight 
appear, — I mean, of course, in the matter of religion, regarded 
as a ceremonial observance. The Rome that calls itself 
Christian has copied and continued the bad features of both 
Pharisaism and Paganism, on the one hand, while, on the 
other, it has inherited from the old classic religion a certain 
humane and genial character, which agreeably relieves its de- 
formity when you look at it beside the Jewish rigidity and 
austerity of Calvinism. But one who goes into the Roman 
churches prepossessed with the simple spirit of the faith of 
Jesus cannot fail to feel how mechanical and worldly the 
ceremonial is. Only at some few and rare moments does a 
strain of music waft one away so that he can escape the sense 
of the monstrous incongruity of all this strut and fuss and 
fume with the genius of the carpenter of Nazareth and the 
fishermen of Galilee. Certainly there is a sense in which 
there is too much truth in that old saying, “The nearer 
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Rome, the farther from Heaven,” and another, that “He who 
goes to Rome comes faithless home,” is true enough if it 
means simply that he loses what faith he may have had in 
the alleviations of the Papal system. 

From the mumbling and manifestations, and all the genu- 
flexions and parade of the Romish cathedral, one turns with 
a degree of relief and comfort to spend a Sunday in a cathe- 
dral of a very different kind, where a broken column is the 
altar, and where only the song of a bird breaks the silence 
and the solitude, and the blue sky roofs the aged walls and 
looks in through windows time has pierced, and in which 
wild-flowers nod in the air. Shakspeare has reminded us 
that there are “sermons in stones,” and a mighty sermon in 
stone is certainly the Colosseum. We read much, and ar- 
tists attempt to give us in their restorations, of the splendor 
these structures, now in ruins, must have had in the days of 
their perfectness. But when one sees how crowded to- 
gether they must have been, it seems to me they never can 
have been so beautiful as now, when they are, in a manner, 
adopted by Nature, taken into her generous bosom, and made 
parts of her lovely, graceful, and majestic landscape. It is a 
pity that the Roman Church has not taste enough to leave 
the Roman ruins in their own pure solitude, undeformed by 
puny and ill-placed ensigns of its own, in a certain, but very 
imperfect sense, victorious faith. Let the Christian Church 
stand on the soil of the once heathen, and still too extensive- 
ly heathen, Rome, but surely the ruined monuments of old 
Rome tell eloquently enough of themselves that her day has 
gone by, and now good sense and good taste would dictate 
to leave the memorials of the mighty past in all their naked 
majesty to proclaim their moral to the coming generations. 
Let the Church stand by itself, and not jammed into the four 
walls of a heathen temple. Let the Pantheon stand by itself 
without having superinduced upon it what tempt one to re- 
member St. John’s picture of the horns of the Beast. 

On the whole, one finds it hard, I think, at Rome, to decide 
which is the farther from the simple religion of Jesus, the idol- 


aters of old Paganism, or that of the mixed system which has 
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succeeded it. The Papacy has its saints, and Paganism had 
its sages. Modern Rome has had its martyrs and its mon- 
sters of inhumanity. Ancient Rome had its heroes and hero- 
ines of patience and purity. 

But the error and evil which the author of the Apocalypse 
beheld creeping into Christendom, and lifting its lamblike and 
mischief-breeding head, was not confined to Rome. Its seat 
was not on the seven hills, but in the human heart. There 
is the stronghold of Jesuitism,— of spiritual despotism, — 
of the spirit and system which enthrones man in the temple 
of God. And there, in the field of the human heart, is the 
battle to be fought for the freedom of the human soul. Prot- 
estantism, before it can maintain a dignified or a hopeful 
warfare against Popery, has yet to be far more thorough and 
consistent and true to its principle. That principle is that 
religion must be the work of the individual soul, — with all 
the helps, indeed, that God so abundantly furnishes, but still 
the work of the soul using the means God gives it, freely 
yielding to the reasons and the motives God presents to 
draw his children onward and upward in the path of free- 
dom, peace, and eternal prosperity. Religion is not a form 
or a formula, but a power, a spirit, and a life. 

The Sundays I have alluded to are only a few representa- 
tive ones out of many memorable ones of which I might, 
perhaps, have presented pleasant pictures, and drawn from 
them profitable lessons. I have not the power to reproduce 
in a paragraph, even if I could at all do so in language, the 
look and the feeling and the impressions of a Sunday in 
May, spent in a lonely walk through that disinterred city 
which, after a burial of nearly two thousand years, rose 
again to the light of day, and now smiles to the smiling sky, 
between the terrible but comparatively silent mountain that 
looks down upon it from one side, and on the other the silent 
but terrible sea. With what singular and sublime emphasis 
on the pavement of one of Pompeii’s temples do the words 
sound, “I am the Resurrection and the Life” ! 

The impressiveness of a Sunday on the sea I need not de- 
scribe. That can be better imagined. On the last Sunday 
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morning before we reached home, there was no sermon, but 
the voice of prayer and praise chimed with the music of the 
waves, that danced and clashed their cymbals, as did Miriam 
of old upon their shores, and lifted themselves up, a white- 
robed company, as if to greet us, through the windows of 
our floating temple, and we listened to some of the great, 
old utterances that were upheaved in other ages from the sea 
of human hearts, tossed and troubled from their profoundest 
depths, by the thoughts of God, who troubles that he may 
heal, and agitates that he may give peace. 
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O Power! that waits not on man’s feeble will, 
Though granted still to faith and hope and prayer, 
Thy gracious purposes in us fulfil, 

And may we in thy favor ever share. 

Vain is the people’s strength, the ruler’s power ; 
The statesinan’s wisdom and his arts are vain; 
They hasten not on earth the blessed hour, 

Which thou in thine own keeping doth retain. 

The world, with its vain shows, doth souls divide. 
Renew in all the simple heart of youth, 

That friend from friend, by passion sundered wide, 
May live again the life of love and truth. 

Still mightier energies thou hast in store, 

Than those with which the world has yet been blest ; 
Enduring peace, ne’er known on earth before, 

The nation’s Sabbath, the millennial rest. 

O’er our wide land thy quickening influence send, 
That, as one people, we may soon rejoice ; 

That party strife and pride may have an end, 
Subdued and healed by thine all-powerful voice. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 
TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


No. LXI. 


Joachim Neander 1697, Eig. Mel. Wunderbarer Konig. The slight irregu- 
larity that may be observed here, belongs to the original piece, and is not a 
liberty of the translator. 


Wonprots King Almighty, 
Ruler of ail being, 

Bend to us Thy whole decreeing ! 
Fatherly Thy goodness 
Drops on all around us ; 

Though transgressors it has found us. 
Help us still ; Strengthen, fill ; 
Set our tongues to singing, 
Loftiest praises bringing. 


Heavens, praise in splendor 
Your Creator’s doing 
More than all Man’s lordly showing! 
Great Day-luminary, 
Walk thy paths of duty ; 
Paint the whole vast round with beauty. 
Shine afar, Moon and star ! 
Be not cold or halting, 
Such a Lord exalting. 


Earth and air and waters 
And the whole creation 

Are Thy goodness’ path and station. 
Thy long-suffering patience, 
With new evidences, 

Shines the more on soul and senses. 
Oh, how wide Soar and glide, 
With benign dominion 
Ranges of its pinion. 
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Oh, awake, my spirit! 
Sing with joyful singing ; 

Give thy faith its upward motion. 
What hath vital current 
Set its music ringing ; 

Cast thee down in deep devotion. 
Praise be poured To the Lord ! 
He, the Holiest, Highest, 
Draws to us the nighest. 


Hallelujah bring we, 
Who before Him gather 
And in Christ proclaim Him Father ! 
Hallelujah sing we, 
To the Saviour cleaving 
With the love of true believing ! 
Oh, how well, Saints shall tell, 
When, in heavenly places, 
Sin no more defaces. N. L. F. 


Wuen the act of reflection takes place in the mind, when we look 
at ourselves in the light of thought, we discover that our life is 
embosomed in beauty. The soul will not know either deformity 
or pain. If in the hours of clear reason we should speak the 
severest truth, we should say that we had never made a sacrifice. 
In these hours the mind seems so great that nothing can be taken 
from it that seems much. 

No man ever stated his griefs as lightly as he might. For it is 
only the finite that has wrought and suffered; the infinite lies 
stretched in smiling repose. — Emerson. 


How many persons seek contentment, seek peace, seek joy! 
But they do not find them. They are continually complaining of 
their troubles and afflictions. ‘They strive to escape from them, 
but they donot succeed. And why not? It is because they get 
out of the great Centre. And being out of it, their hearts and 
their conduct are not in harmony with the divine providences ; 
and therefore they must be unhappy. — T. C. Urnam. 
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THE VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


It will be seen that the subject of the following article is treated from an Ortho- 
dox stand-point, though with fresh illustrations and arguments. We like to see a 
topic from all sides which draws around it the dearest convictions and most vital 
religious experience of Christian believers. There is considerable range of opin- 
ion among them on this subject, and those who look to Christ as a Divine Saviour, 
and drink most deeply of his spirit, approximate insensibly in their vital beliefs, ae 
under whatever name they may be called. A candid comparison of views, and 
fealty to the Lord alone, is much better than to travel always in the ruts of sect. 
‘** The Church heareth none but Christ.’? — Ep. 


THE divine justice is one of the topics upon which the re- 
ligious world divides. On one side it seems to be ignored, 
while by the opposite wing it is caricatured into an attribute 
which might distinguish Satan, but could never disgrace the 
Godhead. These opposite ideas lead in different ways to 
various results. The one genders a sickly sentimentality 
which sacrifices the good to the impunity of the bad; the 
other exhibits the punitive temper in a malignant type, inva- 
riably hardening rather than reforming. 

In families where these two opposite systems are prac- 
tised, the same result is often reached by the contrary ways. 
Some parents spoil their children by sparing correction; 
they can coax, but they cannot compel. This parental weak- 
ness begets wantonness, and entails the curse of disregard of 
parents. Where, on the contrary, the bitter, punitive spirit 
prevails, demanding a victim and a sacrifice to expiate every 
offence, the parental love is eclipsed by this cruel error, and 
the children are repelled to dishonor and dread the parents. ‘ 
Thus it is no infrequent spectacle to see a reviler of all re- 
ligion graduate from a home of severe religious dogmatism. 

The aim of justice is to reform; yet it will punish where 
the hope of reformation is desperate ; for wrong-doers who 
cannot be reformed must be restrained from invading social 
order and happiness. Yet this is not all. Punishment is an 
end as well asa means. Though society be safe, though re- 
form be hopeless, there is an instinct in our nature which 
calls for retribution. Punishment is just as appropriate as 
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reward; both are founded in the fitness of things. Virtue is 
not rewarded solely for an ulterior purpose, as to encourage 
well-doing in the agent and lead others to do likewise. The 
agent is entitled to his reward for what he has done, inde- 
pendently of what he or others may do on other occasions. 
Otherwise the reward would be annexed to what he or others 
are expected to do, rather than to what he has done. But 

his wages are earned, whether he or others do or do not 
other meritorious works. 

In like manner punishment is earned by evil-doing, and 
justice applies it, whether restraining and reformatory or not. 
This is in the very fitness of things which God has ordained. 
It is a reflex image of his justice which exacts punishment. 
It is to be noticed, however, that God’s justice does not pun- 
ish conduct, but character, which is its fountain. He deals 
with character, the cause, rather than conduct, the effect. 
His justice, therefore, inquires out how far a mischievous 
act was deliberate or careless, how far it flowed from the 
agent’s own inclination, or from influences brought to bear 
upon him and warping him out of his own disposition. If 
Satan was behind the act, and decoyed or surprised the 
agent into it by a sudden temptation; if, in any case, the 
agent, left to himself, would not have committed it, justice 
then is mercy ; it seeks to punish the tempter and to rescue 
the tempted. But when the misled agent voluntarily ad- 
dicts himself to the tempter, refuses to be rescued from him, 
and makes the tempter’s character his own, then justice de- 
mands his punishment, — endless punishment ; for what should 
end it? While the character remains, justice must punish ; 
and in the case we have supposed, reformation has been tried 
and failed. The agent has made a covenant with death ; till 
he changes, justice cannot change. 

But justice, in another phase called mercy, exhausts all 
means to change character. Only when they all fail, does it 
annex the final doom. ‘Till then its warnings, threats, and 
afflictions are for mercy’s sake, and to save character from 
those seductive influences which mould it into the likeness 
of Satan, and act as auxiliary to the law of God, who is seek- 
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ing to repair the ruins of sin, and shape the soul again to his 
divine ideal. 

Justice deals out swum cuique, to each man his deserts ; 
yet it is discerning, and characterizes conduct by reference 
to motives. Even human justice aims to do this. In all 
criminal trials, a wicked purpose in the wrong-doer must be 
alleged and proved, except in the few cases which sound in 
carelessness or want of right motive. But how is human 
justice to ascertain the motive, while there are no windows 
in the breast? It can only reason a posteriori from effect to 
cause, from act back to the intent. Yet this is a fallible cri- 
terion; for the guilt of the intent must depend upon other 
elements. One is the seduction of Satan in the soul. He, 
the adversary of souls, is the prime mover in every bad pur- 
pose and action. Unless we can determine what power Sa- 
tan brought to bear in the soul, we cannot fix the degree of 
guilt. Guilt there was, of course; the will yielded, which 
had ample power to resist; and it yielded because it pre- 
ferred evil to good. Yet all the circumstances of this deci- 
sion, whether deliberate or by surprise, whether after con- 
troversy or without effort to resist, are requisite to fix the 
degree of guilt. 

It would not be rational to contend that because the sin- 
ner is enticed by Satan, therefore, Satan alone is to blame ; 
yet the enticement must be considered in determining the 
degree of guilt. The sinner may appropriate Satan, and 
then justice appropriates to him Satan’s punishment; just as 
the vicarious atonement appropriates to the sinner the right- 
eousness and consequent reward of Christ. 

These considerations show that perfect justice can only 
be meted out by God, who looks directly at the heart. 
With man it is imperfect, both because he must reason back 
from the act to the intent, without being able to discern how 
far the state of mind was attributable to the intrinsic seduc- 
tion of Satan or the outside pressure of circumstances. An- 
other reason is because the bad heart may not be developed 
in those crimes which are enumerated in the code of law. 
Often the jailor sins as much against God as his prisoner has 
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sinned against God. Too often in God’s eye the tribunal of 
justice is as worthy of punishment for offences against his 
government as those it brings to judgment for violations of 
human law. 

Yet the human Themis is as necessary to the protection of 
society as divine justice is to the integrity of celestial happi- 
ness; and human justice rests, also, on the propriety and fit- 
ness of things. It is right, although it is not, like God’s jus- 
tice, all right. In either case justice, not expediency, is the 
column on which rests the superstructure of government. 

In order to frame rightly human social institutions, justice 
must not be winked out of sight nor denied, nor its true na- 
ture misunderstood. To apprehend it, we may consider 
what it is not, as well as what it is; and, first, although God’s 
attributes of justice and benevolence harmonize, they are not 
identical. It is true that to violate justice wrongs benevo- 
lence, and conversely to observe justice promotes benevo- 
lence. Yet this could not be so, unless justice were in itself 
an independent reality. To punish without regard to justice, 
for the ulterior purpose of promoting others’ happiness, 
would shock and subvert benevolence. Thus, if there were 
no such thing as justice, it might serve as good a purpose to 
punish an innocent or suspected person as one whose guilt 
was ascertained. 

We have thus far defined justice as the fitness of things at- 
tributing to each person its swum cuique. To mete out jus- 
tice, then, it is necessary to ascertain the share of an agent 
in an action. Agency is almost always of a mixed or com- 
bined character; that is, more than one agent contributes to 
it. The human agent is influenced in his conduct. The 
devil and his angels have a share, though we cannot discern 
and distinguish what share, in the actions of man. They are 
accessory to bad conduct. Justice would make allowance for 
this, and while it cannot forgive the sin, it would lay some of 
it at the door of circumstances and the tempter’s power. 
The sin, to be sure, is consented to, and this consent is 
guilt; but it may bea consent only to a particular act. When 
it imbibes the character of the agent, and, as it were, enters 
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into covenant relations with it, then it makes its own the ret- 


ribution justice awards to evil. Many men have done this, : 


and thereby they have identified themselves with sin, made 
common cause with it, and become entitled as of right to its 
penalty. On the other hand, the Holy Spirit draws men to 
Christ. In their good actions the Holy Spirit blends. It 
gives amiableness and beauty to their conduct; they follow 
it as an easy impulse of goodness. But it is not their good, 
though it qualifies their actions, until they appropriate the 
character from which it flows. Thus, they make Christ 
theirs, and receive his reward. Christ, too, was voluntarily 
offered for their sin; which would be unjust except both 
for his willingness and, also, for its paying the penalty of sin. 
If Christ, then, has paid a penalty for sin not his own, God 


may enable him to apply that payment to the benefit of 


others. This is the atonement in our view of it. Its bound- 
less love, when the sinner appropriates it, confers upon him 
its character ; and when character, the cause of sin, is trans- 
formed, it can no longer be regarded as guilty for what be- 
fore its change it enacted, because it is not the same in the 
very particular of its fountain of conduct, and the sweet 
fountain cannot bear the blame of the bitter. 

A marked difference between human and divine justice, 
and one which at the same time illustrates the atonement, 
consists in this: that human law cannot undertake to pardon 
repentant crime, while God’s justice can so pardon. Human 
law cannot contradict the penalty by a promise of pardon on 
the terms God offers. If it did so, every malefactor would 
go through the form of repentance as a matter of course, and 
human insight could not distinguish whether it were hypo- 
critical or genuine. Violations of law would be encouraged 
by the promise of pardon which required no restitution. Of 
course restitution would quite often be impracticable, as be- 
tween man and man; and always as between man and God 
it would be out of the power of man to heal the breaches of 


God’s commands. The shock given by sin to the divine or- 


der, no human power could repair. 
The law, therefore, cannot pardon a criminal, even where 
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his repentance can be proved; for it is the fountain of jus- 
tice only, not of mercy. Repentance will not replace the 
wrong committed and make it right; it does not satisfy jus- 
tice, though it may excite mercy. The murderer may con- 
fess, and seemingly repent bitterly ; but that does not revive - 
the slain, nor will justice regard it as atoning for blood. 

We can see readily why this must be so with human law, — 
because repentance could be shammed, and, also, such terms 
of pardon, held out in advance, would take away the terror 
of penalty. “I have only to repent, and that I know I shall 
do; therefore, I need not dread to incur a penalty for which 
accord and satisfaction are so easy and feasible.” 

And if human justice cannot pardon, men have insisted 
that the divine cannot. But the analogy does not hold. 
Man punishes acts only, not character. Satan incarnate 
could not be scathed till he violated a statute. He might be 
reeking with the pit, breathing unquenchable malice, and in 
every attribute detestable ; till he broke a law he could rear 
his crest unabashed, and make human justice his derision. 
So, too, good character will not shield from penalty of law. 
From the evil act justice conclusively presumes the in- 
tent. But this is a legal fiction; for human justice really 
cares nothing for the intent except to determine the sanity 
and accountability of the agent. The action is done, and is 
irrevocable, and, therefore, the penalty must be also. But 
God punishes character, and character only, merely referring 
to acts as evidence to other eyes in the universe not possess- 
ing his discernment of the character he deals with. His jus- 
tice annexes the penalty to character. But character is Pro- 
tean and may change; in which case justice must change 
part passu, or it would not be justice. When the bad charac- 
ter becomes good, what would be just for the bad becomes 
unjust for the good. ‘ 

Christ has furnished an atonement, and the fact that some 
may entertain very false views of the atonement is no rea- 
son why we should refuse to hear a true view. Because an- 
other man looks at it in a different light, does that justify 
you in shutting your eyes to it, or refusing to look at it in 
the light God has given you? 
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Let us analyze Christ’s atonement; and when we sift down 
the logomachies of the sects, we may find the loving believ- 
ers not very far apart; while the unloving never can believe 
aright. 

First, then, Christ suffered for sin. If there had been no 
sin in the world, Christ would not have suffered; that is un- 
deniable. He suffered, then, by reason of or as the conse- 
quence of sin. It was not his own sin, for he was sinless. 
The sin, then, that caused him to suffer was the sin of his 
fellow-man. And whom does God hold responsible for that 
suffering? Human law must regard the action only, and, 
therefore, acquits all who were not accessory to it proxi- 
mately or remotely. Some may have been too refined to do 
the murder, yet they may have instigated it, or they may 
have by a sneer led to it, or have connived at it, or not have 
done what was in their power and therefore their duty to 
prevent it. All such, except, perhaps, those who neglected 
to oppose it, would be accountable for it according to human 
law. And if an official duty was neglected, even human law 
would hold responsible. But God, as we have said, deals 
with the fountain, the character; with this his justice has to 
do. If we, then, have the same character as those who are 
responsible in any way or degree, proximately or remotely, 
actively or passively, for the death of Christ, then from di- 
vine justice we incur the same penalty. If we, in the cir- 
cumstances of those days and with the same light, would have 
shared in the death of Christ, or, like his disciples, have 
forsaken him and fled, then from the same character we in- 
cur the same condemnation. If, in a word, we are sinners, 
it was sin that nailed Christ to the cross, and we are liable 
to divine punishment. 

Jesus, then, suffered innocently for the sin of man,—in a 
sense for our sin. Now it is said to be a very monstrous 
doctrine that he suffered in our stead, that such vicarious 
punishment would be very unjust on the part of God. So it 
would unless voluntarily undertaken by the victim. Even 
then it would not be just unless something was accomplished 
by it. It is true, however, that punishment never satisfies 
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for sin. Adequate penalty does not cancel transgression. 
Punishment is merely a fitting, that is, just, consequence of 
wrong. It seems unjust for Christ to suffer for wrong not 
his own, unless thereby an escape may be afforded to the 
wrong-doer from his deserts. 

It is clear that the death of Christ cannot cancel any act 
committed. Ifit can be the means of changing the charac- 
ter of sinful agents to a holy, saintlike character, then it may 
atone. Ifa sinner shudder to see a holy being thus un- 
justly punished, if the contrariety between good desert and 
the penalty put upon him exhibits by strong power of con- 
trast the purity and beauty of holiness, if our pity for his 
woes, if our indignation against those who maltreated him, 
and our admiration for his heavenly, forgiving spirit and will- 
ingness to endure this agony in order to finish his work, — if 
this can induce us cordially to hate and renounce sin, and 
to love Christ and be Christlike, then our sin is thereby 
atoned for. Because, by virtue of this suffering of Christ, 
our character is changed, and divine justice, which attaches 
not to deeds but character, changes correspondingly. Christ, 
then, may be said to have paid the penalty for our sin, to 
have made atonement for us. This atonement reconciles us 
to God. The cross is the great moving power to work this 
change in the heart, to turn the tide of affection from sin to 
holiness. 

Something of this sort seems implied, whether understand- 
ingly or not, when it is said that we must have faith, or the 
cross will not avail us. We must be affected by it, changed 
by it, our heart’s current reversed, so that instead of selfish- 
ness it sets to holiness. Moreover we must appropriate the 
atonement, and make the cross ours by bearing it, also. That 
love which led to Christ’s self-sacrifice must lead us to self- 
sacrifice, and we thus drink his cup and be baptized with 
his baptism, to avail of his atonement. 

To punish us after we reformed and our character changed, 
so that essentially we had become widely different from what 
we were, would no longer be just in the manner of divine 
justice. God would not be just still to punish us. He is 
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just, however, to acquit us after this change; and this is 
what is meant by saying that the cross of Christ enables God 
to be just and yet the justifier of Christian believers. This 
accounts, too, for the nominal mutability of God in his deal- 
ing with men. Thus when the Ninevites repented, it is said 
that God repented of his purpose to punish them. Obviously 
his justice did not change, but it was no longer fitting and 
appropriate after the sianer by repentance had reformed in 
character. And herein is the superiority of divine justice 
over human, in that the latter, from the lack of other crite- 
rion of character than conduct, cannot have the assurance 
which God may of change of heart. 

It is sometimes said that the cross of Christ vindicates the 
divine justice in saving sinners in the eyes of the universe, 
even the lost. This does not seem of so much importance. 
The godly will rejoice in salvation without requiring a justi- 
fication for it; and the lost will be likely from their enmity 
to God and the impairing of intelligence through sin, to 
judge wrongfully of God and still inveigh against him. 

It is, however, clear that divine justice, the swum cuique, 
must be maintained. To admit into heaven those not heav- 
enly-minded would make hell of it, unutterable hell to the 
holy, and to the unholy a state more intolerable than those 
habitations of cruelty to which justice must consign them. 
It is God in the soul, the irrevocable, unquenchable spark of 
implanted divinity which, by its irrepressible antagonism to 
sin, stirs all the elements of the disobedient soul to a storm 
of conflict whose troubled sea cannot rest. The sin must be 
purged for the ferment to cease. If it were not for this 
spark divine, hell would be to us a mere grave of stupidity. 
But now our lot is irrevocable, the die is cast; we are 
moulded in God’s image, and no more than our great Origi- 
nal can we be happy without being holy. If unholy, the 
more of God we get, the nearer to him, the more is our mis- 
ery, and heaven would be an intensified hell. “ Depart, ye 
cursed! ” will be heard with relief-by those to whom God is 
and must be a consuming fire. 

Swedenborg has said that God does all he can to mitigate 
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the lot of souls in hell. We believe it. The Psalmist says, 
“IfI make my bed in hell, behold, Thou art there!” But 
God cannot make the unholy happy, unless he can induce 
them —for he cannot coerce them— to a change of will. 
God with all his love must be their chiefest woe. And we 
will say, in conclusion, that there is no Scripture warrant to 
expect that we shall change our wills in another world. On 
the contrary, we are solemnly warned, in words as strong as 
human or divine words can be, that our choice in time will 
only be ratified in eternity. R. F. F, 





TO MOUNT MARIO. 


I press thee, dear old Mario, — 
Thee and thy solitary pine! 
In morning’s flush and evening’s glow, 
How hast thou blest these eyes of mine ! 
Here, on my roof, in day’s first beams, 
Thou greetest me from thy clear height, 
And in the sun’s last lingering gleams, 
Thou smilest me a mute good-night. 


I called thee old, dear Mario ; 

For an old friend thou seemst to me, 
As if it had been long ago 

My heart first fell in love with thee. 
Yet thou art young, my gentle hill, 

And ever wilt be young as now ; 
God’s youth and beauty haunt thee still, 

And shed their radiance on thy brow. 


Serene, majestic Mario! 
Entranced in evening’s hush I stand 
On the north wall of Pincio, 
And gaze across the lovely land 
To where, along thy slopes and steeps, 
With dark trees fringed, and, gold light crowned, 
Night’s solemn shadow slowly creeps, 
While vesper chimes float murmuring round. 
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TO MOUNT MARIO. 


Then, tender, graceful Mario, 
With what admiring love I mark 
Thy waving outline’s gentle flow 
Against the bright west, pencilled dark ! 
It seems as if the glorious land 
This very moment had its birth ; 
As if the great Creator’s hand 
This very moment shaped the earth ; 


As if, mysterious Mario, 
From God’s own pure and teeming soul, 
Thy line of beauty still did flow ; 
And in sweet undulations roll 
Onward and downward, gently down, 
To fair Janienlum’s lower height, 
Where Peter’s dome, the city’s crown, 
Dark rises on the glimmering night. 


Enchanting, lovely Mario, 
Thy charms were never limned nor sung 
In earthly lines nor tones ; for, oh, 
No poet’s pencil, pen, nor tongue 
Could ever paint the joy they feel 
Who look on thee with loving eye, 
The raptures from thy breast that steal, 
Sweet neighbor of the loving sky ! 


Hail and farewell, dear Mario! 

I bless the hand and bless the hour 
That brought me here to feel the glow 

Enkindled by thy magic power. 
Rise, holy hill, forever rise 

Before my mind, when lost to sight, 
To lift my spirit to the skies 

And bathe my soul in beauty’s light ! 


Rome, March 16, 1866. 
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THE SPIRIT GLORIFYING CHRIST. 


THERE is a disposition in some quarters to plead for a Lead- 
ership of the Spirit as higher and more absolute than the 
Leadership of Christ, which, we are told, is to be secondary 
and subordinate. Neither the Scriptures nor the teachings 
of the Christian Church supply any ground for this Doctrine 
of Degrees. Our Saviour (we still quote his words, inasmuch 
as we accept his Mastership), speaking of the Spirit, said, “He 
shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew it 
unto you; all things that the Father hath are mine ; therefore 
said I that he shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto you ;” 
and again, “If a man love me, he will keep my words: and 
my Father will love him, and we will come and make our 
abode in him.” It is the Spirit which Christ hath given us 
that leads us into all truth. The Spirit that was perfectly 
manifested in Christ so that the world beholds in him the 
glory of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth, is evermore manifested in the Church, according to the 
promise, “Lo! I am with you alway even unto the end of 
the world.” Nay, we have no Christ, and no real Christian 
ever supposed we could have, save as Christ is inus. It must 
be startling to Bible Christians to hear it presented (in what 
we must call rather a patronizing tone) as a new theology and 
a great discovery, that only those who are led by the Spirit of 
God are the sons of God, and that outward and historical evi- 
dences for an outward and historical religion are not alone 
sufficient. Who ever heard of any Church but “ the Church 
of the Spirit”? Hear the old Westminster Catechism on this 
very point, and see howit has anticipated this novelty, “The 
Spirit of God bearing witness by and with the Scriptures in 
the heart of man is alone able fully to persuade it that they 
are the very Word of God.” 

The Spirit glorifies Christ. The Spirit enables us to say 
that Jesus is the Christ. The Spirit moves heart and lips to 
make this simple Christian confession. The Spirit brought 


men and women to this and bound them together in this 
VOL. XXXVII. 8 
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before a word of the New Testament was written. We have 
never heard until very lately that any less confession than 
this differenced the Christian believer from Theist or Deist. 
We say “until lately,” for the other day when we proposed 
that an association of Christian churches should state it to be 
their object “to advance the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” we were told that we ought not to insist upon our 
peculiarity, and that to bring forward such a statement as the 
symbol of a voluntary association was to impose a creed upon 
a brother’s conscience. The Unitarians were wont to be 
very indignant when “the Orthodox” confounded their un- 
willingness to subscribe human creeds with an alleged unwill- 
ingness to confess Christ in plain Scripture language. What 
will they say now? Were “the Orthodox” only a little in 
advance of the time? Am I told that, although the Spirit 
glorifies Christ, Christ is still subordinate to the Spirit? I 
answer, How can that be when Christ sends the Spirit from 
the Father, when the Father and the Son are One? “Some 
say, Thou art Elias, or Jeremias, or one of the prophets” — 
“in the time of them, though at the head.” “ But whom say ye 
that [ am? and Peter said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” 

Was it not possible for God whose very essence is Love, 
and who must therefore seek to manifest himself, — was it 
not possible for God to be perfectly manifested in Jesus? 
Reason has nothing to say against the possibility, which can 
seem incredible only to those who place an impassable gulf 
between the heavenly and the earthly, and do not see that 
the Divine Spirit must also be human, else all communion 
with man would be impossible. The story of the Saviour’s life, 
interpreted by the Spirit, reveals to us that God was so mani- 
fested, and John in his Gospel, — we do not wonder that some 
would carry this Gospel into the latter half of the second cen- 
tury,—in his own words and in the words of Christ, affirms this 
again and again. The Church may have been earlier or later, 
more or less successful in formulating this truth or in showing 
how it stands related toa true Monotheism. Much may have 
been unwisely said about Persons and Substance, and the like, 
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but the affirmation itself has never failed. It rests upon no 
single text. It pervades the New Testament, from the first 
chapter of Matthew to the last chapter of Revelation. Ac- 
cordingly, Christ does not say, I teach the truth, the best 
truth now known ; but, I am the Truth. I lead souls into it 
in all time. He does not say, I point out the way, the best 
way now known; but, I am the Way; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me. He is the Fountain-head of the world’s 
spiritual life. The Spirit of which we speak began its glori- 
ous proceeding from the time when the Father dwelt in Christ 
Jesus. All of grace before was but preparation. This is 
the Spirit’s Age. It dates from that Coming. As there was 
a day following the geologic and mere animal eras, when man 
appeared, so there was a day when the Son of God appeared, 
and imparting his Life, “giving,” as he said, “his glory,” 
made others to be sons of God. This Life passes from heart 
to heart. Obedience and prayer are the conditions. It is for 
the unlearned as much as for the learned, a gospel to the 
poor. Obedience and prayer put more within the reach of the 
Christian-born than of the Jewish-born or the Mahometan- 
born. Christ is in his world, and they bring him to Christ, 
so that where two or three are met together, Christ is there. 

Now believing that we owe the Spirit to God in Christ, 
that the Divine Word and the historical Jesus were thor- 
oughly at one, that from this Divine Humanity proceed all 
grace and benediction, having learned of the Doctrine that it 
was of God, believing that this is a Fact, and being satisfied 
that it is an unspeakably important Fact, to be kept in the 
world’s remembrance, it does not content us to be told that 
Christ was the greatest of the prophets. Moreover as his 
coming in history prepared the way for his coming in the 
soul, so those who believe in this coming in history are better 
fitted to prepare the way for his ever new coming in the soul, 
as time goes on. They are the providential evangelists. 
They preach Christ unto the world, — not God only, but God 
in Christ, the Spirit which he hath given us. Accordingly, 
he enjoined it upon the disciples to commit what he had said 
to them to faithful men, who should be able to teach others 
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also. It is the privilege and the sacred duty of the Church to 
keep alive the unwritten tradition and to defend the record of 
God in Christ, of One who was “a finality,” a Divine Person 
for the world to look up to and see God in. It will do no 
one any good to believe this (only because, it may be, he has 
never heard it questioned) unless the Christ of history be- 
comes, also, the Christ in his heart. Who ever supposed that it 
would? But what is useless as end is indispensable as way and 
means, and believing in Christ as greater than all prophets will 
help us to get Christ in the heart, and all who so believe are 
bound to publish their glad tidings, and cannot consent in 
obedience to an unreasonable clamor about liberality to join 
their voices with those who have no such glad tidings to 
publish, but on the contrary throw discredit upon what has 
been the word of faith from the beginning. If professing to 
be Christians as He would have them be who said, “Ye call 
me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am,” we should 
be tempted for the sake of denominational power or any form 
of fellowship to lay aside our confession of Christ, we might 
well listen for the Spirit’s restraining word, “Join no such 
gentile fellowship as that! Better go alone or with the two 
and three met in the name of Christ than call together a com- 
pany into which Jew, Mahometan, Hindoo, and Christian 
might come, but not to find Him whose word was and is 
Spirit and Life.” 

Do the Unitarians mean to accept a confession of Theism 
as an adequate Christian confession? If so, the question will 
swiftly become what our Orthodox brethren have always 
insisted that it was, —a question not between forms of Chris- 
tianity, but between Christianity and Theism. Then there 
will be some at least who will be compelled to make their 
election, and decide whether they shall be Unitarians or 
Christians. When it comes to that, there are those who will 
not long hesitate which of “the two paths” to walk in. 

E, 
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MACBETH AND DAVID. 


THERE is a resemblance in temptation, a contrast in action, 
between these two characters, that may suggest a very im- 
portant lesson. We name them together, though one is 
known to us as the creatior of Shakspeare’s genius and the 
other as an actual personage in ancient sacred history. But 
the great English poet derived the leading incidents of his 
play from real transactions ; and, even were this not the case; 
the picture he has given is so true to nature that we might 
well place in contrast the tragic usurper and the historical 
Jewish prince. 

The character of Macbeth is represented as originally 
noble. He is a brave warrior, winning deserved renown by 
faithful service to his king and country. His fault is am- 
bition; but this, in men of commanding talents and high 
position, is apt to be praised rather than censured. It is to 
this, however, the “last infirmity of noble ‘minds,” that the 
appeal of temptation is addressed. He is accosted by the 
“ weird sisters ” on the heath, as he returns from the victory 
his valor had won. The hopes they hold out to him mingle 
well with the tumultuous thoughts which that great success 
has already excited in his bosom. Their prophecy of the 
greater fortune, too, is confirmed by the fulfilment of their 
prediction respecting the less,—the thanedom of Cawdor. 
Still, the hero might remain unconquered but for two con- 
current causes of ruin, —an evil opportunity and an evil 
counsellor. The visit of King Duncan to his castle yields 
him the one; the other he finds in his strong-minded, fierce, 
and wicked wife. Before temptations thus combined and 
concentrated, his moral strength gives way; he commits the 
fatal deed. Thenceforth the fallen hero is the servant of sin. 
He has involved himself too deeply in wrong to hesitate at 
new crimes. The slaughter of the attendants, on whom he 
lays the guilt; the maligning of Malcolm and Donalbain, 
and the robbery of their birthright; the murder of Banquo, 
and of Macduff’s wife and children, all in succession add 
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blackness to his guilt; but in no instance is there a moment 
of that hesitation respecting them which had before made 
his fiendish wife upbraid him as “ infirm of purpose.” Then 
come the disappointment, the too late remorse, the explana- 
tion of the double meaning of those predictions which had de- 
Juded him, and the penalty of defeat and death and infamy. 
The whole narrative stands an appalling lesson of the danger 
of obeying the first impulse to do wrong, of the manner in 
which one transgression leads to another, and of the punish- 
ment which heaven and earth combine to inflict upon the 
wrong-doer. 

The character of David, as portrayed in the Books of Sam- 
uel, is one whose great transgressions have been often point- 
ed out, and which no palliating circumstances can prevent us 
from regarding as deeply stained with cruelty, perfidy, and 
licentiousness. We repeat to ourselves, almost in vain, that 
the atrocities of his wars were in harmony with the fierce 
spirit that then was exhibited in all wars, and that the temp- 
tations and opportunities of despotic power must be known 
by actual trial before one can decide how much allowance 
must be made for them. Still stands the monarch of Israel, 
— hero, minstrel, prophet, as we may admit him to be, — 
marked with guilt which seems sufficient to sink any other 
than himself in irremediable disgrace and ruin. 

Perhaps we may the better do justice to the redeeming 
elements in his character by comparing it with that which we 
have just contemplated. 

The temptation which came to Macbeth came centuries 
before to David. To him, too, the word was spoken, “Thou 
shalt be king hereafter.” The prediction came, indeed, not 
from accursed enchantresses but from the prophet of the 
Lord ; but this, as it added certainty to the assurance, so it 
deprived it of that illomened aspect at which conscience or 
caution might take alarm. The venerable Samuel had pour- 
ed on the youth’s head the consecrating oil; and if the pre- 
cise meaning of the act was not then explained, subsequent 
events made it apparent. The morbid melancholy of the 
king, approaching insanity, and thus unfitting him for the 
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duties of his office, — his quarrel with Samuel, and the whis- 
pered rumor that the prophet had denounced against him the 
loss of his kingdom, — these things indicated an impending 
vacancy of the throne; and the early heroism of David in his 
single combat, his high popularity, and his marriage with the 
princess, explained and confirmed this mysterious selection 
by Samuel as fully as in Shakspeare’s fiction the title of 
Cawdor confirmed the announcement of the Scottish witches. 
David, too, was ambitious. The future conqueror of all the 
realms from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates felt already 
the ardor with which one born to command looks forward to 
the accomplishment of his destiny. Between him and the 
crown of Israel was the life of the reigning sovereign, and 
little more; for, though Saul, like Duncan afterwards, had 
sons worthy to reign, the order of succession was not so far 
settled but that an able and popular aspirant might find 
means to change it. 

In the temptation of Macbeth, a favorable opportunity 
strengthened the inducement. The unsuspecting monarch 
had become the guest of his ambitious vassal, and the deadly 
blow could be given with safety under the shadow of night. 
In the more ancient instance, there was an opportunity not 
less favorable; twice offered indeed, unless we are to take 
the two accounts as different versions of the same occur- 
rence. In one case (1 Sam. xxiv.), Saul had entered a cave, 
where, unknown to him, David and his company had taken 
refuge. In the other (chap. xxvi.), Saul was sleeping in the 
open air, and subjected by the negligence of his guards to 
the power of the fugitive whom he was pursuing. His entire 
helplessness was shown in the one instance by the loss of a 
part of his robe; in the other, by that of his spear and cruise 
of water, taken by David as proofs of the opportunity he had 
left unused. 

The incidents from Hebrew and from Scottish history re. 
semble each other, also, in the presence of an evil counsellor. 
The part which Lady Macbeth bears, as the adviser of her 
husband, was borne by David’s companions (1 Sam. xxiv. 4), 


and especially by Abishai (xxvi. 8): “Then said Abishai 
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unto David, God hath delivered thine enemy into thine hand 
this day: now therefore let me smite him, I pray thee, with 
the spear even to the earth, at once; and I will not smite 
him the second time.” The words bring to view the one 
point in respect to which the temptations differ ; and, in this, 
the trial presented to the mind of David was far greater than 
that which changed the Scottish hero into a murderer and 
a tyrant. To Macbeth, the slaughter of Duncan was not only 
unprovoked, but treasonable, perfidious, and ungrateful. He 
was moved to shed the blood of his king, his guest, and his 
benefactor. He had been lately distinguished by added rank 
conferred by his sovereign, and this very visit was a mark of 
royal confidence and favor. With David all was different. 
Saul was his king, indeed; but oppression, when it goes so 
far as unjustly to seek the subject’s life, is generally thought 
tocancel all bonds of allegiance. Saul had been his father-in- 
law ; but Saul’s own act had broken this tie in the most 
shameful manner, giving the princess to another husband. 
What remained between them was enmity, embittered by the 
remembrance of violated friendship, and only softened by 
the one thought, that the oppressor was still “the Lord’s 
anointed.” 

That thought had power to stay the hand of David from 
what passion, seconding the words of Abishai, represented as 
righteous vengeance, and ambition urged as a grasp at a 
predestined crown. “And David said to Abishai, Destroy 
him not; for who can stretch forth his hand against the 
Lord’s anointed, and be guiltless?” In the words he added, 
he appears to have had reference to the great advantage 
which Saul’s death would bring to him,— deliverance from 
persecution at the least, and perhaps the realization of that 
destiny that had been foretold him. “David said further. 
more, As the Lord liveth, the Lord shall smite him, or his 
day shall come to die, or he shall descend into battle and 
perish. The Lord forbid that I should stretch forth mine 
hand against the Lord’s anointed” (1 Sam. xxvi. 9-11). 

Thus did the hero of Judah repress the promptings of an 
ambition that the voice and the anointing of a prophet had 
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enkindled. He was content to “bide his time.” The God 
who had foretold his elevation could bring it to pass without 
his criminal aid. Had the Scottish thane possessed his lofty 
faith, or even sufficient control of his own passion to reason 
calmly on human grounds alone, his crime and his destruc- 
tion would alike have been prevented. For whence came 
that assurance to him of future greatness, and what authority 
did it bear? Was it written in the book of fate that Mac- 
beth should be king of Scotland; and were these women, 
whether for good or bad purposes, merely disclosing a secret 
of destiny? Then that prediction would certainly be ful- 
filled, and Macbeth might tranquilly wait, without staining 
his hands with blood. Or was their utterance only made at 
hazard, with the presumption that, by its influence on the 
hearer’s mind, it would lead to its own fulfilment? Then it 
was worthless as a prophecy, and stood revealed as a tempta- 
tion from the powers of evil; for the course it suggested was 
one of crime. To tread the downward path under such 
guidance, the result was too obvious to tempt any who was 
not hurried forward by an overmastering passion. 

Such is the contrast of these two incidents. The first use 
we may derive from it is to understand better the nobler 
part of David’s character. With all his faults, the Jewish 
prince is the finest instance of magnanimity that the world 
has seen, the Divine Example of the New Testament alone 
excepted. The hero who poured out the water from the well 
of Bethlehem, for which he had languished just before, 
refusing to taste that which his brave men had bought with 
the risk of their lives, — the man who punished the assassins 
of Ishbosheth, and received the curses of Shimei in silence, — 
it was not in his nature to strike an enemy sleeping or una- 
ware. He was too lion-like for that ; — 


‘* For ’tis 
The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead.’” 


Another trait brought into notice here is the faith that 
fully accepts the will of God, and relies entirely thereon. 
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David knew that God had destined him for great things. 
That consciousness did not awaken within him an uneasy 
desire to attain the promised greatness by ways of his own 
devising. The Being who had appointed his course would 
work its fulfilment, or show to him how it was to be accom- 
plished. And the prize was too lofty, the prediction too 
holy, to allow the thought of any way that could not bear 
the light. 

For ourselves, we live neither in the age of romance nor 
in that of prophecy. For us no inspired seer pours the oil 
of consecration, no “ weird sisters” proclaim a mysterious 
destiny ; yet, in the common walks of life, the same divine 
Providence watches over us in which David trusted, and 
which Macbeth sacrilegiously provoked. God destines to 
each of us a fitting measure of success, of usefulness, and of 
happiness. The way for us to attain it is not to seek it by 
paths that seem inviting, but that conscience disapproves ; 
they can but lead to disappointment and remorse. No: let 
us take His guidance, who will fulfil all his gracious purpos- 


es, if we trust in him; knowing that, whatever our earthly 
lot may be, — 


‘* He always wins who sides with God.’’ 





Joy is conscious happiness. We may possess the reality of 
happiness without the enjoyment of it; we often do so in tem- 
poral things, being more rich, more beloved than we know of; 
and even thus with the soul: it has already the rich reality, but it 
needs the fuller consciousness; its acceptance is already com- 
plete, its union is already perfect, but of the fulness of this 
acceptance, the sweetness of this union, it seems as yet imper- 
fectly aware. 


Ir is of small importance to determine when creation began ; 
but it is of vast importance that neither reason nor revelation 
will allow us to believe that what is can ever cease to be. 
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THE PEOPLE’S THANKSGIVING. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE WEST CHURCH, BY C. A. BARTOL, D. D. 
Let the people praise Thee. — Psalm Ixvii. 3. 


THE people’s reason for thanksgiving, which I am to restate 
to you to-day, is in its very existence as well as condition in 
this land; for nothing less than whether there should be a 
people, popular government, free institutions, a nation at 
all on these American shores, was indeed the question dis- 
cussed with how many words and ballots and bullets for four 
long years ; and the favorable affirmative decision of that 
question by paper-suffrage as by cannon-ball is the people’s 
cause of praise, forever, not for a day. As, then, individ- 
ually we thank God for our being, first of all, so let the com- 
bined whole we call Massachusetts and the United States ! 
The distinguished Frenchman, Count Gasparin, — who took 
our part, with others of his countrymen and some English 
compatriots, while all the time the British lion growled and 
showed his piratical teeth, and the French fox crouched for a 
cunning spring,— pronounced a eulogy on us in the very title 
of his book,—a@ great people that rises and becomes erect of 
itself. But we, the people, in the courts of God, gratefully 
ascribe our resurrection and all resurrection to his love and 
strength. 

We bless God that, as a community, we are not scattered and 
dying members, strewn all over the continent, but one body ; 
that the hawk of secession has not torn out the vitals of the 
eagle, which bears the emblems of union clutched together on 
our shield, That renowned specimen of the American bird 
which, as you know, flew and fought, and perched on our 
standard, escaping the rebel shot aimed at it, in so many battles, 
still to live and travel as the feathered curiosity of the coun- 
try and the world, perhaps to be sent to fairs across the sea, 
seems a type of the liberty we have saved; and if we, as is 
charged, have been inclined to any vain, peacock-like spread- 
ing of its wings in time past, let the suffering that makes 
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a nation older by a century in a year sober our posture, and 
give a straight, onward direction of truth and justice hence- 
forth to our flight. But we give all the other nations to un- 
derstand, we serve on them a notice, that a nation we, too, by 
the grace of God are, ruling our portion of the planet by as 
divine a right as ever belonged to any king, and so intend to 
hold our course. So, indeed, Europe begins to feel. That 
same French fox showed signs of retiring, though he lingered 
and lurked a little way off, the moment the carcass he ex- 
pected showed signs of life; and on that British lion’s some- 
what slow brain dawns a doubt of the economical use of his 
own claws in the privateers he unsheathed to torment our 
ships. Alabama claims he no longer scornfully spews out of 
his mouth. Let us thank God, and give the credit, under God, 
to the people who to-day in every free State thank him. 

The people, I say. There is much talk of leaders of the 
people, and of our need of leaders or debt to them for our 
rescue. I think it right to say the American people owe their 
rescue, under Providence, to themselves. Never did people 
or man more truly obey the precept, “ Work out your own 
salvation.” No great man helped us. What high-born genius 
descended from some upper rank for our deliverance? The 
aristocrats, oligarchs, kings, and princes, and so-called first fam- 
ilies, were all the other way. Our great soldiers and civilians 
did not run ready-made to our call. They were hammered 
out by us, and forged on the blazing anvil for our need. Not 
our saviors, but factors. We made and hewed them for 
the occasion, from our vital substance, with our own hands. 
The nation in long, sore travail gave them birth. In our case 
a real public, to be parent of the noblest persons, and have 
for its offspring political wisdom and military skill, seemed 
first to exist in the history of the world. The middle class, be- 
ginning to draw breath when barons resisted kings, and feu- 
dalism gave way to commerce, — weak as an infant at first, 
stumbling long as a child among hereditary loyalties, —walked 
at last, and has grown a giant in North America at this day. 
The commonwealth, the common man, is getting strong, 
strongest of all, thank God! Never before we knew what 
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commonwealth and common man meant. The era of human 
leadership is passing away. In our army how many a false 
or feeble leader was how easily displaced! In our politics 
how the most admired chief, without being cashiered, barely 
by contradicting the general conscience and common sense, 
beheaded himself! This thoughtful pEopLE is getting, save 
in some technical sense, not to want leaders, least of all self- 
appointed. Does he that sits in the White Houselead ? Did 
Sherman lead? Yes, asa soldier, not as a civilian. Did Grant 
lead? Not by any flash of original fire, but by a wisdom 
and firmness inherited from the mass of men, and a drill 
of education from the lowest point, to get, like a patient 
scholar, to the head of the class. But he is no imported por- 
celain. He was made of our clay. We can analyze every 
particle of his material down to the common heart. 

Of the same native rich ore, and no pearl from Indian seas 
or diamond from Peru, came the now admitted greatest man 
of the modern age, our captain and hero, our martyr and 
saint, Abraham Lincoln! How gratefully our thoughts go 
up to him still! He was of no chosen race. “ Blood will 
tell,” we say. The blood that told in him verily was the 
PEOPLE'S blood. His was a homely beauty. America alone 
bore him, and this democratic time begat. We never had a 
President before so much the nation’s own child,— not Jack- 
son, for he represented a dominant party and was a parti- 
san, — not Washington, for, though” he was purely of West- 
ern-World origin, at the time he lived in, the popular feel- 
ing had but partially come, and he held a state and dig- 
nity quite in contrast with the manners of his later peer, 
who seemed never to know, in any air or look he clothed 
himself with, that he was an official superior, entitled to 
peculiar respect. The tall man fancied not his election to 
the greatest post on earth “added to his stature one cubit.” 
Yet the chair he sat in was not for his natural proportions 
too big, nor could any occasion overmatch his simple gran- 
deur. How quickly his hardly dignified humor went from a 
fable like Msop’s to a parable solemn as Holy Writ! He 
was one of the few statesmen who'could use Scripture with- 
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out appearance of pretence. His words at one time remind 
us of Socrates or Franklin, at another of Isaiah or Job. We 
have not yet quite learned his mind or taken his measure ; 
but if, as has been said, a transatlantic judgment anticipates 
that of posterity, that I am not dealing in fond and foolish 
exaggeration, hear the sentence of the liveliest of English 
Reviews, — that his short address at Gettysburg is the great- 
est ever made by man. I challenge the production in the same 
space of a greater: and HE was of the PEOPLE; he was the 
people embodied and incarnate, a great many men rolled in- 
corporate into one; he did not profess to lead, but to fol- 
low, waiting on the Providence he tried not to force! How 
steadily he marched, and how wisely he halted! How saga- 
ciously he adapted himself, and how boldly he acted! Not 
a reckless reformer, not a dilatory conservative, — neither 
procrastinating to-day nor ambitiously forestalling to-mor- 
row, —an attendant on Providence, a servant of men, 
sensitive to circumstances and inflexible in his plans, hear- 
ing all others, and, as a Senator told me, elbowed into his 
patronage or out of his policy by none, his mind, in its 
so easy contraction and expansion of manifold and true 
metal, a metre of all true metal to keep time on the national 
clock; himself no fanatic, but a shepherd, tolling the flock 
on and keeping the flock together; for he was in his own 
thought but under-shepherd, and looked to Him who was 
gathering us to his fold. ° 

We return to the same fact: He only served and repre- 
sented. he PEOPLE were his constituents. And where lay 
THEIR power? Not in nationality alone, sensitively conscious 
of that as we were, but a moral idea. We said to the South, 
For the sake of slavery to destroy a country is wrong. There 
was victory in the proposition! Its failure was impossible. 
If it failed, God failed. So, under all the horrors, varying 
future and long delays of the war, a quiet smile in the peo- 
ple’s heart reflected justice and anticipated success. We 
“seized the triumph with our eye.” In vain the South 
boasted of prowess, and pleaded: independence, and had one 
or another great foreign power to play the part of jackal for 
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her provider, and put up in all her churches and official proc- 
lamations pious-sounding prayers to God. All to no pur 
pose. Wherefore? I will tell you. Hers was not the cause 
of humanity. She was not after the general good. The 
Southern steel was sharpened against liberty, popular unity, 
the equal rights of men, and so was blunted and broken in 
those thick bosses of the Almighty’s buckler, which such right, 
unity, and liberty are ; and her prayers that shocked us were 
blown to pieces in the whirlwinds of battle which are his 
wrath against public guilt. If the voice of the people be or 
not the voice of God, the people’s instinct is his inspiration ; 
and the slaveholding confederacy’s main opponent was that 
MIDDLE CLASS, mightier and larger here and now than in any 
land ever before, which mustered the troops, and like a 
blossoming tree, flowered into the officers, because it felt 
the blow of the conspiracy aimed at its vitals; and its 
thought and labor could breathe free only as the system 
of tyrannical bondage expired. 

The issue of the people’s duel with a despotic caste we 
know. How gratefully the nation survives! How lightly it 
bears the debt of arms, — paying it as gladly as any old no- 
ble knight at the tournament for the horse and mail and lance 
on which, in some famous lists, in behalf of injured innocence 
or endangered honor, he bore his proud and lustful enemy 
irresistibly to the ground; rejoicing to be taxed, sending in, 
like a torrent to the treasury, in almost daily millions, the In- 
ternal Revenue, and fixing with zest on every paper document 
the little stamp I never see without pleasure; prospering 
privately, too, for the day the benevolent king wished for, 
when every peasant in his dominions should have a fowl in 
his pot, has on our territory substantially arrived; in all that 
concerns plentiful boards, comfortable clothing, healthful 
homes, travel for pleasure or business, inns or recreations, 
the mass of the population being as well off as its million- 
naires, — indeed, the only use the rich are able to discover 
for their surplus funds, to let them run over, like a fountain 
from its unfailing cup, to improve the lodgings and extend the 
industry of the poor, to build up colleges, churches and 
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schools, send out missions, and convert from ignorance and 
vice black and white heathen at home. So, like the funds 
of the government, that owns and owes everything, rotating, 
in the present necessity, to one place, the spirit of the age in 
all its interests comes back to the same idea, — the PEOPLE, 
the elevation of the people, the common people, of whom let 
us all be thankful to be. Theirs the triumph is, “ Let the 
people praise thee, O God, let all the people praise thee!” 
Truer than in David’s time is the exhortation. 

Mourn not bitterly for the dead who fell a sacrifice. It 
was THEIR grave or the nation’s: they preferred and you prefer 
it should be theirs, and that the wind should blow over 
theirs, not the nation’s remains. Their memorial is no book 
or building or marble tomb or proud inscription, but the land 
they redeemed. Zhey share our thanksgiving, and bless God 
in heaven for so great a purchase at so small a price. For 
the vote, too, that embalms their victory ; and that vote tells 
the States, by theory in the Union and actually out, — aloof, 
alas! from our Thanksgiving, —they but postpone that very 
boon of freedom which would be their own ground of grati- 
tude. Let them learn that justice is welfare, that no kindly 
treatment, with equality before the law, for an oppressed 
and unhappy race can more than pay, on Heaven’s books, the 
long arrears of wages withheld, and that “a government of 
the people, for the people, by the people,” won in fight, can 
consist with no disfranchised and disinherited class. Our 
mercy to them, as well as our equity to the freedman, pre- 
scribes political with personal emancipation as the condition 
of restoration. To leave it to their option, for endless party- 
quarrel, were as cruel as it is wrong. Thank God we have 
at length won power to practise the deliverance to the 
captive Christ preached ! 


Berore we can approve what is right, there must be the 
entrance of that light which brings with it the feeling of divine 
purity. 
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*“ THE NEW BIRTH.” * 


A VALUED contributor has already called attention to a 
book by Prof. Phelps, the title of which we have written be- 
low. We have read it once and again with considerable care 
and great interest, and wish to commend it very heartily to 
any who desire to be familiar with the doctrine of Regen- 
eration as it is held by one of the most competent and most 
catholic of our so-called orthodox divines. As we should ask 
our brethren and friends of that straiter sect to read Dr. 
Clarke’s late work on the points which he supposes to be 
held in common by the Unitarians and the Trinitarians, so we 
would ask the people called liberal to read this little volume. 
Barring here and there a hint which indicates what seems to 
us a false tenet of Election or rather Selection, the views 
set forth are eminently reasonable, scriptural, and edifying. 
Dr. Phelps is careful to have the reader understand that he 
is dealing with CHaracter,— not the constitution of our 
nature, not the make of the heart, not the inheritance from 
an evil past, but what we choose to be ourselves. The New 
Birth, according to him, is that change in the purpose of the 
soul, under God, by virtue of which we give ourselves to 
God, and pass from the night of sin into the dawn of a day of 
holiness. Nature teaches us, he contends, that there must be 
a change in man before he can be an object of the divine com- 
placency, and Scripture teaches us what this change must be, 
and how it is to be brought about. This treatment of the 
subject has the singular advantage of bringing it within the 
reach of every man’s reason and conscience and separating it 
from the perplexities which beset the student of history and 
the explorer of man’s nature. We have no problem of the 
fall, no discussion of inherited sin, no imputation theories, 
no ingenuities of special pleading in support of dogmas as hard 
to be received as they are hard to be understood; we have 
simply to ask ourselves, “Is my heart right in the sight of 


* The New Birth; or, The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Austin Phelps. Bos- 
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God, and if not, how shall it be made right?” “AmTIa 
guilty being in that I am refusing to obey God, or am I a holy 
being in that I am resolved and seeking with all my heart to 
obey God?” Wecome to this crisis in the movement of the 
soul. Only with the divine help shall we pass through it 
successfully. The change from our natural to our Christian 
condition is fitly imaged by a Birth, by a passing from dark- 
ness to light, from death to life, from the prison-house to free- 
dom. The Power which works the change is greater than 
any miracle-working Power. To change character is far more 
amazing than to change water into wine. It is the highest 
form of spiritual and moral influence ; it is unique. 

The effect of regeneration, then, according to this writer, 
is a radical conversion which issues in a new man, a character 
which before did not exist. Now precisely here many will join 
issue with our author. They will say that we can draw no 
such sharp line between the unholy and the holy, that charac- 
ters shade into one another by almost imperceptible degrees, 
that leaving out of the question a few very exceptional saints 
and many, perhaps, very grievous sinners, the residue of man- 
kind is made up of those who are not very good, nor yet very 
bad, and who, following, perhaps, no settled direction, are 
sometimes better, sometimes worse, good in this, evil in that, 
as temperament, circumstances, temptations may determine. 
This is the spot where the paths even of Christians divide ; 
and must we not add here completeness separates from incom- 
pleteness, a living in the whole and for the whole from a half- 
life, sincerity from half-sincerity, the true saint from the uncon- 
verted man? Is it not possible for a man, with the help of 
God, to be thoroughly consecrated and to know that he is 
thoroughly consecrated? We do not ask whether there have 
been few or many such, whether the right path is a narrow 
path and thronged at that, or a broad road full of multitudes 
speeding on joyously to the heavenly kingdom. We do not ask 
whether the number of genuine Christians be large or small, 
but whether the consecration we have spoken is not the gen- 
uine Christianity, be there less of it or more. We do not 
ask, Are there not many, very many, who fancy themselves to 
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be thus consecrated on the strength of some hours or days of 
strong crying and fears, and yet are not really changed, and, 
as every one sees, exhibit no results of faith in life, and per- 
haps decline into pharisaism? The only essential inquiry 
is this, Does not Christ propose and look for such an ex- 
perience of consecration in his little flock? Has he not 
wrought it in a few at least of his followers? For our- 
selves, as thoroughly as we are convinced that many who 
hold themselves to have been “ born again” are under a de- 
lusion, so thoroughly are we satisfied that the radical change 
which is described by the words “ new birth ” is the legiti- 
mate and peculiar fruit of Christianity, working sometimes 
unconsciously in the world, even the Gentile world, ancient 
and modern, working in the light of day, and of our conscious 
life, here where Christ is preached. If any criticise, as they 
easily may, the Christianity which commonly goes by that 
name, pronouncing it inefficient, almost useless, less profita- 
ble than many moral reform movements which claim no special 
supernatural origin, they are criticising not the real Christian- 
ity. If they tell us that they cannot see how so weak a thing 
is to be the world’s reliance for all time, they say what is per- 
fectly true, but they have not found the inheritance of the 
saints inadequate to supply man’s need. If they say that 
such Christian lives as we continually see can be fed with- 
out Scriptures and prayers, and that so much Scripture and 
prayer must be only formalities, they say what is perfectly 
true, but they have not shown that where men would live al- 
together the life of God, God as he is revealed in Scripture 
and in “the Still Hour” is not always necessary to them, 
If they say that the Christianity called Christian may well be 
regarded as an outgrowth of man’s nature, they say what may 
be perfectly true; but how is it with a Christianity which 
does really live in the world and yet is not of the world? 
The gospel of Jesus, as preached and illustrated by the Lord 
himself and by his true apostles, earlier and later, does pro- 
pose a complete loyalty of the whole being to God in Christ. 
It proposes this to those who are called best as well as to those 
who are called worst, to the young men who have kept all 
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the commandments as well as to the young men who have 
kept none of them. No zealous philanthropist can ever outdo 
the Christian in the absoluteness of surrender and devotedness. 
The only difference between many a reformer and the real 
Christian is in this, that the Christian is zealous about more 
things than one; for he goes to the central beating heart of 
all movements and works. Christianity proposes more than 
measures, greater or less, of moral improvement, more than 
a change of opinions, more than increased thoughtfulness, 
more than the starting to life and growth spontaneously of 
buried germs of goodness, under that husbandry which 
breaks up the hard ground of the heart; it goes deeper; it 
does not stop short of the very fountains of spiritual life ; it 
tells us that we must be and may be right in the master pur- 
pose of our whole being ; that nothing less unveils for us the 
kingdom of God; that nothing less admits us to it; that what- 
ever natures or temperaments or old habits we may bring with 
us into the kingdom, we must come renouncing all evil and 
cleaving to all good, having chosen God for our portion. No 
better service can be rendered to the Christian faith than 
theirs who shall show in word and work what it exacts of and 
offers to man’s heart, and how all our transcendent experi- 
ences of knowledge are conditioned upon our success in at- 
taining to CHARACTER. An unconverted man cannot see the 
objects of genuine Christian faith. They are foolishness unto 
him. Here, precisely here, and not over any old manuscripts, 
outwardly helpful and useful as these are, would we fight the 
battle in defence of the supernatural. We would have men 
say as those who are just ready to despair, “ These things are 
impossible for us; you may fancy in a moment of fervor that 
such a great change has passed over you, but such fervors do 
not last; you may think for the time that God is all in all 
to you, but the next sore temptation will prove your mistake. 
You may suppose and say that you have given your heart to 
God, but you will find that your heart is still divided between 
him and the world.” We love to hear men say these things, 
for they all magnify the gospel of the grace of God; they all 
confirm the testimonies of the few real saints and thoroughly 
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good men to the absolute necessity of the mighty help of God 
for the regeneration and conversion of man’s soul. We shall 
not talk so much of miracles, on the one side or the other, 
when through this more than miracle the number of true chil- 
dren of God, consecrated to the Father’s business shall have 
been happily increased. When Christianity itself means so 
much and is so much and does so much, it will be its own 
evidence, and Jesus will so possess our souls, and we shall be 
so unable to live our new life without him, that we shall have 
no occasion formally to write his name into our creeds or take 
his name upon our lips. The Bible, as Dr. Phelps well says, 
is not careful to emphasize continually the work of God in 
man’s conversion, as knowing that no really converted man 
would ever be able to regard his conversion as less than a 
divine wonder. E. 





To be with God, in whatever stage of being, under whatever 
conditions of existence, is to be in heaven. To be found in him, 
a citizen of his lower kingdom of grace, is to possess that which 
gives his upper kingdom its glory; for there, even as here, “a 
man’s life does not consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses ;” and it is not either hearing or seeing, not either 
having or beholding, that can constitute its joy. The rainbow 
round about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald, — the sea 
of glass mingled with fire, the gate of pearl, the voice of harpers 
harping with their harps, — all these might be ours, without the 
capability of imparting a ray of genuine blessedness. They 
might pass away, yet heaven would not pass with them. For 
these are but the accidental properties of heaven. Its essen- 
tials consist in that without which these wonders and glories, a 
thousand-fold repeated, could convey nothing beyond a momen- 
tary gratification of the senses. And happiness, be its object 
earthly or divine, resides in the correspondence between the 
inner need and its outward satisfaction; it is the answer to the 
soul’s call, the accomplishments of its desire, the satisfying of its 
yearning. ‘I beheld,” saith St. John, ‘‘and a door was opened.” 
Heaven is the opening of a door; it is the finding of a long- 
sought good, the renewal of a long-lost communion, the restora- 
tion to a favor which is in itself the fulness of joy. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLIE. 


IF you have ever travelled among the mountains, you have 
seen, scattered here and there at their feet, odd-looking farm- 
houses, whose style is far removed from the fashion of the 
present, as the very hills themselves, of which one is tempted 
to say, “ They were never made; they have always been.” 
To such an one I shall ask you to follow me to the most re- 
tired nook where children and flowers ever grew; for here 
lived the hero of my story, Captain Charlie. 

Sometime during the Revolution this antique homestead 
was new and pretty and inviting, when the grandfather of 
Charlie brought to its shelter his rosy-cheeked bride, proud 
enough, I dare say, of the well-kept farm over which she was 
to bearrule. The little green valley was quite shut in by 
high hills rising dark and thickly-wooded all around. Or- 
chards and meadows were cleared and cultivated, and in 
their midst the lonely yet sunshiny dwelling was placed. 
Neighbors were few and far off at that, unless you include a 
very troublesome class, hidden usually by the forest, but 
occasionally trooping down to the barns and out-houses, 
where no provision was made for bears. It was a happy 
home in spite of the facts I have stated, and until a sudden 
call to arms found Rufus Mills at the plough, and sent him 
eager and brave, though sore-hearted, to meet his death, there 
were no clouds upon their horizon. Time wore on, and he 
never returned to see the boy who took his name, and com- 
forted the widowed mother with a smile as sweet as that 
which she was never to see again in life. Seasons came 
and went, leaving marks of change upon everything, till the 
blooming wife was an old, old woman, the child a gray- 
haired man, and the house weather-beaten and shaky, its 
gable roof sloping down to the meadow grass and coated 
with moss almost as green. A climbing rose, trained to 
cover with blossoms the entire front, was lovelier than you 
can imagine. And in the cool door-yard a well-sweep tossed 
its long pole into the air, suggesting the still, icy waters 
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springing deep below. All admired the “ Mills Farm” when 
they came to it. 

In the light of a mild summer morning, a slender, pale lit- 
tle fellow sat at the open door, watching the white mists curl 
away from the brown crags of his favorite mountains. I sup- 
pose he was dreaming, as children like to do, of a great, 
brave, busy world lying beyond those stern peaks, —a won- 
derful world, in which every one is to succeed ; where there 
are always gay processions moying by with floating ban- 
ners and stirring music, —a fairy world never found of hu- 
man feet in all their weary marches. Presently his eyes 
were attracted by some object within doors. The sunlight, 
pouring through the narrow windows of the broad, low sit- 
ting-room, was caught and reflected from one .spot upon the 
wall where his grandfather’s sword always hung; and as 
. Charlie Mills was the lawful owner thereof, it is not surpris- 
ing that he took much pride in it. There was a restless fire 
in his busy brain which burned on in spite of a crippled and 
frail body. Stories of travel and bold adventure, of wars 
and conquests, were his chosen reading; especially he never 
tired of the one thrilling incident in their humble family 
history, — Grandpa Mills’ death on the field of battle, in the 
Revolutionary times. 

The “ Rebellion” was not then thought of, and people 
preached and talked “peace,” not knowing how dear that 
blessing was yet to cost them. 

“What is it now, Charlie?” inquired his mother, as she 
noticed his sudden start and increasing color. “Are you 
thinking of the pony Jack is to bring us to-morrow?” 

“No,” answered the boy, slowly ; “ but I was wondering 
how a man must feel stepping away with a regiment, and 
carrying his sword at his side. Oh, mother, I wish I could 
ever be a captain ! ” 

“ Nonsense! I don’t,” was the short reply. “I am glad, for 
my part, that there is no fighting now-days. Aint you, 
grandma?” 

“ All gone!” piped a shrill voice in the corner, where a 
bent figure nodded to and fro, and then the dim eyes were 
closed again. 
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That day a sad accident befell our hero, and in conse- 
quence, he was laid upon his bed never to leave it again. 
At first the trial was very bitter, while he hoped and strug- 
gled to regain his former strength. But when there was no 
farther chance of recovery, and he knew that he must make 
sunbeams of patience and content around him, he yielded to 
the event he could not control. The careless children, play- 


' ing from morning to night, and acting out their own will, are 


not half as happy as this little sufferer, who learned upon 
his couch of weakness to say, “ Thy will be done.” 

One day the good doctor, whose gig was always welcome 
whatever errand it went upon, sat talking with his pet pa- 
tient, and stroking the white fingers laid over the cov- 
erlid. He remarked, cheerily, “You have your grandfa- 
ther’s blood in your veins, Charlie; you are brave enough 
to have been a captain or, maybe, a major-general in his . 
stead.” 

The dark eyes answered his with a quick flash of delight. 

“ Captain Charlie would not be a bad name; would it, 
doctor ?” 

“Don’t set the boy out on that task!” cried Mrs. Mills, 
coming in with a plate of hot gingerbread which she offered 
for luncheon. “I wish he had never heard of the Revolu. 
tion; he wants it to be fought all over again.” 

The boy only laughed quietly at this terrible statement. 

“T should find it hard to lie here and be idle, if my country 
needed me.” 

“ Don’t bother about that, only keep up your courage and 
take care of ‘ Captain Charlie,’” replied Dr. Lee, as he rose 
to go. And he added to himself, as he rode away, “ There 
will be battles enough for him to encounter before he has 
done with life.” 

So the military title was conferred upon one officer who 
never wore shoulder-straps or kept time with his feet to the 
national airs. With the sword hanging above him on the 
dingy wall in the homely room, with its unpainted floor and 
pine furniture, with few toys and comparatively few books, 
Captain Charlie lay ten long years. 
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Ten years! Only think of it! Through the fragrant, gol- 
den summers and the brilliant autumns, through the snows and 
darkness and storms of winter, month after month vanishing 
swiftly to many another, but creeping slowly by under this 
roof, until Captain Charlie was twenty-one, still a helpless 
cripple, still the best and sweetest treasure the house con- 
tained. And Jesus did not forget him, — Jesus, the great 
Commander, who tells his soldiers all by name, who speaks 
to them when no ear beside can catch the echo, who smiles 
upon them, creating light where the clouds are thickest. 
And because of that heavenly guest, he could bear to be 
shut away from the bright world of his dreams, that once 
beckoned him beyond the mountain walls. To the whole re- 
gion about, the story of the young captain, as he was always 
called, was perfectly familiar, and many who never looked 
upon his face were reached and touched by his example. 

At length occurred the bombardment of Fort Sumter, and 
as the news flew about the country, ringing through the val- 
leys and sounding from the hills, repeated in crowded cities, 
and heard with wonder and terror in lonely country settle- 
ments, it was told by the bedside of Charlie Mills; and I 
think he cried, as he had never done before, with disappoint- 
ment and regret that he was unable to wear the army blue. 

One of their nearest neighbors, a stalwart fellow, enlisted 
immediately, and paid a farewell call to our hero, looking 
jaunty and neat in his fresh suit, full of vigor and hope. 
Like the rest, he believed that the contest was for a few 
days only, and that another year would find him at his 
planting again. Tears filled my captain’s eyes as he watched 
his movements, and said, eagerly, — 

“You are a lucky fellow, Jack. I guess I should be going 
with you if I were not good for nothing.” 

“Ay, ay! you were always a plucky one; just the right 
cut for a soldier. But I declare, Charlie, I aint sure but you 
do more good now than I shall tramping away down South ;” 
and a sober look crept into the merry blue eyes as he added, 
“T shall see some sorry sights, I take it, before I get done 
with my work.” 
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“Look here, Jack, you will remember the promise you 
made me long ago? Maybe you'll need Him when you are 
far off from home.” 

“Yes, maybe. I’m thinking that sooner or later we shall 
all need Him, though I used to believe that only old folks 
and sick folks had any occasion for religion. It makes you 
pretty comfortable; don’t it, captain? ” 

“Do you suppose I could have lived these ten years with- 
out it? Why, it is sunshine and rest and peace. You can- 
not think, Jack, how near heaven comes to me sometimes 
when I am all alone, and can just catch the sunset light 
creeping along my mountains. When I die, I hope it will be 
at that time, — my soul and the light going away together.” 

Jack smiled at the cripple’s fancy; he was full of such, and 
they made him contented, perhaps. 

“ Well, I must leave you,” he said, at last. “I sha’n’t for- 
get you or your kind words, and you will think of me often, 
I dare say; perhaps I aint so hard a case, after all.” And 
then the two clasped hands heartily for the last time, and sep- 
arated in silence. _ 

And the tide of war swept on. Neighbors and friends 
followed each other to the field, leaving their farms and mer- 
chandise and quiet shelter for all the horror and desolation 
and danger of which there seemed to be no end. Stories of 
gains and losses, of exciting engagements and wonderful vic- 
tories, came back to quicken the nerves of those who re- 
mained behind, helpless, except in the might of their prayers 
and hopes. Do you recollect in those days how pleasant it 
was to do anything in aid of the sick and wounded soldiers ? 
It was for us, who did not enter the ranks to help in filling 
them up; and so we knit and sewed and packed boxes and 
barrels to send them, supplying as best we could their need. 

Captain Charlie was never more delighted than when he 
made the discovery that one may knit stockings while lying 
in bed. His mother willingly instructed him in the art, and 
one year he prepared— _ I will not state the number of 
socks, because you would surely disbelieve me, but it was 
very surprising. But the signal of release, which lifted 
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many an obscure private into the heavenly ranks, was at 
length accorded to him, also. He had been gradually grow- 
ing weaker, and his mind wandered curiously through one 
languid night, when those who watched knew that he was 
dying. He talked of battles, and of going into the thick of 
the fight; but when the sunrise slid down from the hill-tops 
to flood the room with lovely rainbow colors, and the old 
sword glittered once again for his eyes, he looked up at it 
quite naturally and smiled as he said, “ It is all peace with me 
now, mother!’’ And then his spirit took its flight, not, as he 
had desired, with the dying day, but into the rising day. 

Far away in a hospital upon the Potomac, a wounded offi- 
cer read the home letter for which he had been longing, lest 
it should arrive too late to do him any good. Suddenly as 
he scanned it, his lip quivered. “Dead!” he exclaimed, sor- 
rowfully. “Perhaps I would not live to see him again, any 
way. Dear old Charlie!” and the memory of his last warn- 
ing rushed back with renewed force, —“ You will need Him.” 

Ay, Jack had been blindly struggling to find Him since 
the anguish and fever of the week past. Something tender 
and strong seemed to urge him forward after that news of 
the little captain’s death, as if his pure voice were calling, 
and his white hands, no longer weak, lifted him up till he 
knelt at his Father’s feet. 

If this were all his life-work accomplished, do you think 
my captain enlisted for Christ in vain ? C. M. P. 





Wirnovt immortality, man would be a total contradiction to 
every idea of Deity; and all earthly mental existence would be 
useless, because, although it seems to serve the purpose of mani- 
festing God, it only serves, in fact, to excite hopes, to end in 
disappointment, and to afford a taste of life which yet conveys to 
the spirit only death. The insect at the fountain may sip and 
sustain its powers, to fulfil the purposes of its little being ;‘ but 
man must drink destruction at the source and streams of life, 
since his eagerness for intelligence and enjoyment leads only to 
his being lost amid the flood that flows from beneath the throne 
of God, unless he be immortal. 
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“Tue Catholic World, a Monthly Magazine of General Litera- 
ture and Science” is the title of a work published in New York, the 
aim and spirit of which are hardly intimated by this name, as its 
chief object is to sustain the Roman Catholic Church, and general 
literature and science are made subordinate to this end. Itis a 
double-column octavo magazine, of 144 pages each number, con- 
taining well-written original articles and translations from Ger- 
man, Italian, French, or Spanish literature. It is recommended 
by the Archbishop of New York, and by Cardinal Barnabo, the 
Prefect of the Propaganda, who used, four years ago, to be 
pointed out to visitors in Rome as the probable successor of the 
present Pope. We have seen but one number, crowded full with 
thirty articles, mostly original, and all written with ability and 
good taste. There is an article on ‘*The Philosophy of Conver- 
sion” to the Roman Catholic Church. It says that “reliable sta- 
tistics show us that within the last fifty years no less than forty- 
one clergymen of the American Episcopal Church alone have laid 
down the honors and emoluments they there enjoyed, and have 
espoused poverty and insignificance with the Catholic faith. 
Many of these were men of eminence in their former sphere of 
action, and one at least [Bishop Ives, of North Carolina] had 
held the highest and most responsible position which his co-reli- 
gionists could bestow upon him.” The number of clerical converts 
from other denominations, the writer thinks, will fall little short 
of that contributed by the Episcopal Church, while as to the 
lay converts, the editor of the magazine, in a note, estimates 
them to exceed, in the past few years, thirty thousand. ‘‘ The tide 
of popular prejudice thus turning, and the way thus opened to 
the American intellect by the instrumentality of those who claim 
to be her adversaries, it is no arrogation of prophetic foresight to 
predict that the progress of the Church in this country must in 
the future be rapid beyond all precedent, and that the age may 
not be far distant when this vast ‘continent of Mary’ shall, with 
one heart, and under one name, obey the Holy Spouse of Mary’s 
Son.” With such prospects of large increase to the Church, it is 
important to see clearly what true conversion is not, as well as 
what it is. This the writer undertakes to show. The adoption 
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of the articles of the Catholic faith is not conversion, nor is the 
adoption of the Church’s ritualism, nor is union with the visible 
body of the Catholic Church. A true conversion is nothing short 
of an entire surrender of the heart to the Church, so that there 
shall be no longer any room for choice of opinions, but an uncon- 


. ditioned, unquestioned, unprotesting submission to authority. 


“Then and then only is the work ended and conversion made 
complete. What the Church teaches is from that hour the faith 
of that Christian heart. What the Church commands is the law 
of that Christian will.” The heading of this article, the philoso- 
phy of conversion, led us to anticipate something deeper than 
this. 

‘The Theological Eclectic” is the name of another New York 
magazine, published bi-monthly, and filled chiefly with foreign 
theological literature. Professor Day, of the Yale Theological 
Seminary, is the chief editor, having Baptist, Methodist, Episco- 
palian, Dutch Reformed, and Presbyterian assistants. The Janu- 
ary and February number has articles on the ‘‘ Orthodox Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ,” on ‘‘ Scottish Presbyterianism as 
it is,” on ‘* Ecce Homo,” and on the ‘*‘ Moral View of the Atone- 
ment.” The first article here named enumerates the different 
theories relating to the person of Christ, professing dissatisfac- 
tion with most of them, as failing to unite ‘* the colossal antithe- 
ses in Christ,” and believing that ‘‘ there remains ample scope for 
further Christological speculations on the possibility, reality, and 
the mode of the incarnation.” The last article above named is 
taken from the * British Quarterly Review,” and is chiefly devoted 
to a notice of Dr. Bushnell’s ** Vicarious Sacrifice,” and ‘* The Life 
and Light of Men,” by Dr. John Young, of Edinburgh, who has 
lately renounced his Calvinistic tenets, and published views much 
in harmony with those of Dr. Bushnell. ‘The writer summons 
both of these authors to the bar for departing from traditional 
orthodoxy, and enters upon a defence of a real eapiatory sacri- 
fice. It adds, at the end, ‘* We regard with serious apprehension 
the silent but rapid advance of the theological tendencies which 
we have combated in these pages. . . . Both in Europe and 
America the whole system of Christian doctrine is passing into 
new forms, and undergoing complete reconstruction.” 

The ‘* London Examiner” informs us that the Bishop of Oxford 
lately stated in Convocation, on the authority, as he said, of a 
man from Natal, that of the large numbers that flock to hear Dr. 
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Colenso in his diocese ‘ nearly all are professed infidels.” Upon 
hearing this, two hundred and forty members of the calumniated 
congregation address a respectful communication to the Bishop 
of Oxford, asking his authority for the statement, and expressing 
confidence that the Bisfop’s love of justice and fair play will over- 
come any reluctance to reveal the name of a correspondent who 
has so greatly misrepresented the applicants. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford declines to give his authority, as he says he is not to be 
called in question for anything said in Convocation. We quote a 
part of the ‘“* London Examiner’s” remarks, less for any special 
interest which we have in this case than as teaching a lesson of 
general application. ‘Are those slandered persons to be satis- 
fied with the Bishop’s plea of privilege of Convocation? Convo- 
cation is nothing more in reality than a clerical debating soci- 
ety, and a sixpenny sporting club has as much claim to privilege. 
Even parliamentary privilege is practically surrendered for any- 
thing touching reputation, and no member of either House pre- 
tending to character would refuse to give his authority for a de- 
famatory statement. An honest, honorable man would either 
give up his informant or retract the charge. We believe the truth 
to be that the Bishop was ashamed to name his informant, — 
ashamed to confess that he had attached any credit to representa- 
tions from such a source. But the calumny then rests with him, 
the Bishop, who has to answer to a whole congregation for hay- 
ing described them as infidels. Infidel is the name which too 
many of the clergy give to any one they do not like, without be- 
ing able to show reasonable cause for their displeasure. It 
should concern Convocation, more than any other body or person, 
to consider how its character, such as it is, will be affected by 
making it a sanctuary for malignant falsehood.” 

Dr. Pusey has lately published a defence of ‘ Absolution,” 
quoting in support of this the words, ‘‘ Whosoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted.” A writer in the ‘London Examiner” says 
that Dr. Pusey supposes that these words ‘were undoubtedly 
spoken by Christ, and takes not the least notice of the extreme 
uncertainty, now well understood by critical readers of the Bible, 
whether these words were really uttered by him at all. Indeed, it 
may now be affirmed with considerable confidence that they were 
not so uttered, that they, in fact, reflect only the ecclesiastical 
practice of the second century. The reasons for this statement 
may be of too abstruse and voluminous a nature to be satisfacto- 
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rily stated in a newspaper; they involve the whole external and 
internal evidence of the gospel; the suspicious silence of Papi- 
as; the more than silence of Justin, who sometimes broaches the 
ideas while forsaking the language of the gospel; in short, the 
absence of any positive external testimony to the existence of this 
gospel earlier than Herodeon and Apollinaris ; while, on the other 
hand, its contents are found to be ingeniously planned, with a 
view to bring out a peculiar theory of Christianity, having espe- 
cial reference to the ideas and controversies of a period later by 
nearly a century than the date usually assigned to it. ... . Dr. 
Pusey is, of course, at liberty to glean from the ritual of the Church 
of England all that may favor his views; but the Church of Eng- 
land is not ‘ Almighty God,’ and its formularies have only the au- 
thority which may be fairly claimed by a political compromise 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament.” 

The charge recently given by the Bishop of London has just 
been published, and we have read it with admiration of that clear 
good sense and meek Christian wisdom which all Bishop Tait’s 
writings display. On the subject of a union with the Catholic 
and Greek Churches, he has the following well-chosen words: 
‘*We do not forget how desirable it is that Christendom should 
be one, and at peace with itself. We long and pray for this 
peace and union; but we want no hollow peace, still less a peace 
which shall be purchased by sacrificing our liberty and God’s 
truth. Thus we feel ashamed when told of members of our no- 
ble Reformed Church going, cap in hand, to seek for some slight 
recognition from that old usurping power — so unlike the gentle 
truth-loving Church of the apostles, of which it vaunts itself the 
sole representative — which slew Latimer and Ridley and Cran- 
mer and Hooper in the old time because they would not surren- 
der God’s truth, and which certainly values the pure gospel now 
at as low a rate as of old. And we feel some satisfaction in 
learning how these advances were coldly rejected by the old 
haughty spirit which they seek in vain to propitiate. And then 
as to schemes of union with the Oriental churches, I am sure I 
wish they could come to anything. It would be satisfactory in- 
deed to see the churches of the early centuries, the venerable 
Patriirchates, the nurseries of great Fathers, returning to the 
vigor and earnestness of their youth, and prizing that gospel 
which it is the great privilege of some of them to possess, written 
in the beautiful clearness of their own ancient tongue. When we 
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think what blessings the West has received from the East, both of 
secular and religious civilization, no educated European will not 
desire to repay part of the debt, and concur in any schemes by 
which the Christian East may be benefited. But when we come 
to projects for reuniting Christendom, we are not to be hurried on 
by mere feelings of romance. Of course we are not such children 
as to suppose that the real unity of Christendom is to be secured 
by clergy in Rome, Constantinople, and London wearing simi- 
larly-colored stoles. We must ask calmly, but very seriously, how 
far these Churches are exerting themselves to escape from that 
idolatrous worship of the Lord’s mother, which for centuries has 
made Christianity in those regions despicable in the eyes both of 
the Jews and the Mahometans. We must ask, also, what symp- 
toms they are showing of a returning desire to teach the people 
out of the Holy Scriptures. There can be no union on our part 
which overlooks the deadly sins of idolatry, and the concealment 
of the Scriptures.” 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Southern States lately met at Memphis. One of the subjects 
that came up for consideration was the relation of the Freedmen 
to the Church. The action of the Assembly on this point reveals 
the fact that there is little comprehension at the South of the na- 
ture of the new relation to the whites which the colored people 
are to sustain, and but little consciousness of the high Christian 
duty which the posture of public affairs devolves upon the 
Church. The New York “ Observer” rebukes the Southern Pres- 
byterians in the following manner: ‘The most important point 
in the action of this Assembly, and one which has a startling sig- 
nificance as coming from a high court of Jesus Christ, is the de- 
liberate resolution to make an utter distinction in the Church of 
God between those who have a white skin and those who have a 
black one, and to shut out from all the offices of the Church the 
latter, no matter whether they have been called of God, or how 
well qualified they may be in other respects. The simple ques- 
tion of color is to determine whether a man is to be admitted to 
the ministry, or even to the office of ruling elder; and this is so 
decided by a large body of learned and able Christian ministers 
and ruling elders, professedly acting in the name of God, who, in 
calling his people out of darkness into his marvellous light, and 
in calling them into the ministry of reconciliation, cannot be sup- 
posed to select them according to the complexion of their skin. 
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The resolutions go still further. They effectually prevent the or- 
ganization of a single Church composed of colored people alone, 
anywhere in connection with the Presbyterian body represented 
by this Assembly.” 

At this same session a Committee was chosen to visit foreign 
churches, and to receive contributions in aid of ‘the work of our 
beloved Zion.” We are not sorry to see the editor of the “ Ob- 
server” continue his castigation, and ask, ‘“ Will this Committee 
go before the Christian churches and societies in the Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and on the continent of Europe, and 
bear true expression of the views and wishes of the Assembly 
on this subject? Will they dare to tell the people of those coun- 
tries that they have solemnly, in the name of God, voted that no 
black man shall be allowed to become a minister or a ruling elder 
within the limits or under the jurisdiction of the branch of the 
Church which they represent? Will they dare to acknowledge 
that their General Assembly has effectually shut the door against 
the organization of a single church among the four millions of 
emancipated blacks, or even among those who were free and intel- 
ligent before? We trow not.” 

We find in the Boston “ Christian Witness” (Episcopal), a re- 
port of an address delivered in Providence by Rev. F. D. Hunt- 

‘ington, D. D., on the best means of awakening missionary zeal. 
We are glad to see that before the tricky pretexts oftentimes used 
to raise money, he confronts the great idea of Christian self- 
sacrifice. ‘Once let the people get poisoned with the wretched 
falsehood that, in order to carry on the work of the Church, and 
meet its costs, they must contrive some roundabout device of sale 
or fair or picnic, a mixture of merchandise, cajolery, and mer- 
ry-making, by which the few shall be deluded into parting with 
more than they want to give, and the many shall be educated into 
the worse delusion of supposing they are not to surrender any- 
thing to the Christ who died for them without an ostensible equiv- 
alent taken back, and you strike at the root of all Christian char- 
ity, while its name is on your lips. You cast up a treacherous 
highway for the Lord’s feet. You hide out of sight the central 
reality of sacrifice, which is the giving up to God of that which 
costs the selfish heart something. You eat out the heart of the 
Church to extend its outward prosperity. No scheme or en- 
deavor to carry up missionary zeal will bear inspection which in- 
terposes a worldly or self-seeking or ambitious motive between 
VOL. XXXVII. 10 
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the soul and the Saviour. Through whatever plans or economies 
or ingenuities of Church extension; all the while there should run 
this determined purpose and aim, — To educate the heart and the 
mind of the people more and.more up to where they will learn to 
send the gospel to every creature because it is the gospel, and to 
surrender everything to the Son of man for himself alone: ‘ See,’ 
said the luxurious.and lazy abbot in his dining-hall, to the abste- 
mious saint and student who stood a prophet at his door, like 
John out of the wilderness in Herod’s court, —‘ see yonder bags of 
coin from my tenantry, and be assured the Church cannot say 
any longer, “Silver and gold have I none.”’ ‘No, sire,’ replied 
the lean and solemn guest, ‘neither can she go on to say, “In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk.”’ If the 
Church would fill out her rightfully-ordained office on this conti- 
nent, restore the waste places and occupy the new, she must reaf- 
firm and illustrate, first of all, the law of systematic and thor- 
ough-going sacrifice. She must not cheat her children with the 
dream of putting the garment of Christ’s righteousness on them- 
selves or others, so long as the thick and close undergarment of 
their own selfishness clings fast to them.” 

The New York “Independent,” in an editorial, thus speaks of 
a Convention recently held in Boston: ‘‘ A few weeks since the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association issued a call, in- 
dorsed by clergymen of the Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, 
and Episcopal churches, inviting each Church in the State to send 
its minister and a lay delegate to a Christian Convention. The 
Convention spent two days in prayer and in debating questions 
of practical Christian effort. .... How shall the neglected 
classes be reached? How shall empty churches be filled? How 
shall the Sabbath-school be made more efficient in winning souls 
to Christ? How shall our devotional feelings be made more in- 
teresting and profitable? . . . . Dr. Nicholson and Dr. Hague 
joined Episcopal and Baptist hands in these debates. Professor 
Park and Dr. True showed how nearly identical were Congrega- 
tionatist and Methodist. Over all and through all and in all 
seemed to flow that spirit of unity, love, and power that binds 
the universe and the heavens in one. The crowds that thronged 
to every meeting testified to the depth of interest the occasion 
had excited. Such throngs anciently caught the spirit, and the 
debates that raged in the halls, and carried it as a battle-cry, in 
torch and fagot, through the homes of the heretics. These 
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crowds also catch the spirit that here prevails, and will carry it, 
a fire of rejuvenating love, through every hamlet, house, and 
heart.’ The thoughts suggested, though eminently practical, are 
of far less consequence than the animus imparted. It is the first 
of such conventions ever held in the land. It will not be the 
last. Other States will catch the flame, and gatherings of all the 
churches will show the folly and sin of church pride and separa- 
tion. It will also show that churches, as States, are but parts of 
a Christian body, whereof is one Head, one Soul, one Life, one 
Love, eternal and divine.” 

Peter Bayne, an occasional correspondent of the Boston 
‘* Watchman and Reflector” (Baptist), gives a brief account of 
the trial of Rev. Walter Smith, of the Free Church of Glasgow, 
on a charge of heresy, as he had put forth some views of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures which the orthodox party, headed 
by Dr. James Gibson, regarded as latitudinarian. Peter Bayne 
says, ** There is no doubt that the Free Church contains not a 
few men of narrow minds and unsympathizing hearts; but it is 
no more than fair to recollect that the decision of the Free 
Church on Mr. Smith’s case has not yet been pronounced, and 
that it has already, in more than one instance, occurred that illib- 
eral or erroneous judgments arrived at in the lower courts have 
been swept away in the General Assembly. Dr. Gibson is an 
exceptional man. He considers it his duty to shut his eyes to all 
the enlightenment of our age, and to reproduce in his own per- 
son, as closely as possible, the hardest bigotry of the seventeenth 
century.” English papers refer to this trial as one of great in- 
terest; and while some of them speak disparagingly of Mr. 
Smith as rather an ambitious litervateur than a theologian, others 
regard Dr. Gibson as moved by envy of Mr. Sinith’s marked suc- 
cess as a preacher. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Chicago is putting 
forth a degree of enterprise and energy worthy of the young gi- 
ant of the West. It is erecting a building for its use which is to 
cost $225,000. It will have a hall capable of seating three thou- 
sand persons, a room for the daily prayer-meeting, kept up 
now for nine years, with reading-rooms, missionary rooms, etc., 
there being a large coffee-room under the whole, where a good 
cup of coffee may be had for three cents. This Association dis- 
burses annually from $25,000 to $30,000. Its members organ- 
ize themselves into bands, districting the city, so as to reach 
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every part of it with Christian influence; and next summer they 
propose to district the State in the same manner, and extend 
their earnest labors in attempting to evangelize the whole of Illi- 
nois. We gather these facts from a Presbyterian paper, which 
names them as proofs, as they are, of the noble Christian activity 
of these young men, who, as we think, have fully proved their 
descent, not only by their good’ works, but by this mingling of re- 
ligion and worldly comfort, prayer-meetings and coffee at three 
cents a cup. 

We see occasional evidence of extreme dissatisfaction among 
the Baptists in regard to the narrow terms of their communion. 
The latest fact of this kind is presented by an influential Baptist 
clergyman of San Francisco, Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, who has with- 
drawn from the Second Baptist Church in that city, and has or- 
ganized 4 new Baptist Church on the basis of open communion. 
Forty members of his former church, and his deacons, follow the 
pastor in his preference for more liberal terms of fellowship with 
brethren of other names. 

The effect of the fashionable ritualism in England upon the 
mass of the religious people of Great Britain is considered in a 
New York Presbyterian paper, which says, ‘‘ Nearly: half the pro- 
fessed Christianity, and probably more than half the real Christi- 
anity of England, must be sought among Dissenters. Nor are 
they, at such a time as this, unconcerned lookers-on. The ques- 
tions agitated affect them. They are taxed towards the suppors 
of an Establishment with which they have but little sympathy at 
the best, but which by tolerating within itself, the ‘rookeries’ of 
Rome will become an intolerable nuisance. Already the discus- 
sion has passed over to some extent into their ranks. Dr. 
Vaughan has taken up the subject and presented his views in an 
able volume which leaves no doubt where the English Congrega- 
tionalists, who are with him almost to a man, are prepared to 
take their stand. Let the bishops keep silence ; let ritualism go 
forward unchecked; let altars and incense, chantings and vest- 
ments, and bowings and mummeries absorb the attention of the 
clergy and the devotion of the people, and ere long the slowly- 
provoked but at length fully-exasperated feeling of the nation, 
uniting the Dissenters and the Protestant adherents of the Estab- 
lishment in one, will hurl forth the sentence of condemnation 
against it, ‘Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground?’” We 
should have agreed with our New York contemporary if it had 
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added, that it is not improbable that this revolt of the religious 
mind of England will yet be turned to swell the political agita- 
tion that demands reform. It seems as if the mind of the great 
middling class of the people was fixed, as never before, upon the 
claim to some effective participation in the government of the 
country, and the old state of things seems to totter to its fall be- 
neath the assaults of the reformers. Of course such a spectacle 
as the High Church party presents must intensify public dissatis- 
faction, and lead, in time, to an unmasking of the papal tenden- 
cies of a large portion of the English Church, which constitutes 
at this moment, probably the strongest ally Popery has, and the 
heaviest clog to the progress of freedom and popular rights. 
The truth is, a very large number of the oldest English families 
have never been heartily on the Protestant side, and the more an- 
cient their traditions, the stronger are their popish leanings. It 
was probably from some scion of an old English house that the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop in London received the other day a 
gift, which he acknowledged through the ‘“‘ London Times.” A 
check for $2,500 was sent to Archbishop Manning by some one 
who signed himself a ‘“ Protestant,” and what added to the ap- 
pearance of a hoax was that the note also bore the name of 
**Guy Faux,” and was dated on the anniversary of the Gunpow- 
der Plot. But on presenting the check to the bank, the Arch- 
bishop was told that it was all right, the donor, who did not wish 
to have his name known, felt for the Pope, to whom he desired to 
have the amount above named forwarded. 

In appearing in an enlarged and more attractive form, the 
‘‘ Watchman and Reflector,” the excellent Baptist paper in Bos- 
ton, thus speaks of the press: ‘‘ The weekly journal may, by the 
changes of the age, become more influential than the daily. The 
latter must be largely occupied by telegraphic news, and the com- 
ments on current events must of necessity be hasty and immature. 
The reports of one day are often contradicted the next, and the 
shrewdest and most experienced editor is at fault. But a weekly 
paper gives opportunity for mature thought and calm judgment, 
and the finest intellects may covet this broad field of influence. 
We shall not be surprised, therefore, if the weekly journals grad- 
ually attract to themselves the best minds of the country, and ob- 
tain a prodigious circulation.” We believe that in England pre- 
cisely the change here indicated has been for some time going on, 
The ablest writers no longer prefer the stately quarterlies, nor 
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seek the ephemeral daily papers, as organs of communication 
with the public; but an immense amount of talent has been di- 
rected to the weekly, fortnightly, and monthly journals, in which 
the thoughts of the best writers of the kingdom may now be 
found. The weekly and monthly religious periodicals, especially, 
have received great accessions to the strength with which they are 
conducted, and in the increasing indisposition to hear, and the 
growing eagerness to read, we see signs to what great extent the 
press is coming to occupy the place of the pulpit. 


EARTH TRANSFIGURED, AS SEEN FROM ANOTHER 
PLANET. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LEOPOLD SCHEFER. 


Hiex in the holy heaven thou seest how still, 
Sweetly serene, the constellations move 

In their appointed round, night after night. { 
And yet the moon, too, has her day and night! 

And on the stars pale Autumn comes, and Sprivg, 

And death and life alternate even there 

Upon their still and beauteous silver disks ; 

And thou, O soul, so tranquil lookest on, 

So blissful, ay, as blissful as they seem ! 

And dost thou tremble, here on earth alone, 

To look on Spring and Autumn, Death and Life? 

Her day enchants, her night appalleth thee? 

Oh, spread thy spirit’s pinions, soar aloft 

Up to that nearest planet’s silver disk ; 

From there look out upon the earth, and let 

This globe, and all thou knowest hereupon, 

By distance be transfigured to a star: 

Cities and mountains and old monuments, 

All the dear forms of men and every child ; 

Then see thyself, too, as a pilgrim here, 

Who, sojourning awhile upon the earth, 

Bides in her valleys with the nightingales, 

Dwells in her Springs and Autumns, days and nights. 

So will sweet peace sink down into thy soul, 

As when thou Jookest at the evening star. C. T. B. 
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RANDOM. READINGS. 


THE UNITARIAN PLATFORM. 


Henry Ware the younger thus defines the Unitarian position, 
and it could not be stated more nobly and clearly. ‘The Italics 
are ours. It needs no prophet to foretell that if this position is 
abandoned, the denomination as such is at an end. s. 


“¢ Never was it given to a company of believers to be united by 
constitution or bond so dignified and admirable as this when un- 
derstood according to its true idea. It is the naked heart, the 
inmost core of Christian truth, separated from every addition 
with which human ignorance, error, ambition, or superstition had 
connected it. A famous sect of philosophers there anciently 
was, who thought to arrive at true wisdom by selecting from all 
the schools what seemed truest in each, and uniting them in a 
new system. But the purpose of these modern eclectics is better 
still, — to reject what is peculiar to each school, and retain that 
radical and seminal central truth which Christ proclaimed from 
heaven; to bow to no human wisdom, to be led by no finite will, 
governed by no fallible authority, but to be free, absolutely and 
unreservedly, from all constraint upon thought, inquiry, con- 
science, faith, except the constraint of the revealed Word and the will- 
ing obedience of the conscientious mind. It is impossible for im- 
agination to conceive a more sublime position for man or angel 
in earth or heaven than this, —that of a spirit erect and inde- 
pendent, owning no control but that of the Being which made it, 
and to him and his will surrendered without reserve. 

** This is the result to which the sublime principles of the 
Reformation conduct. Those principles insist on freedom of 
thought, liberty of conscience, the right of private judgment, in- 
dependence of human control, in the strictest sense. They permit 
and require every man to inquire of the Scriptures and decide for 
himself, with ungratified submission to God, with absolute inde- 
pendence of man. That denomination has most consistently ad- 
hered to them which has thrown away every creed but the Bible, and 
unseated every judge but Christ, 
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“If I understand the subject aright, this is what Unitarianism 
claims to have done. What a responsibility does it imply! 
What honesty of mind, what singleness, directness, or steadfast- 
ness of will, what resolute allegiance to conscience and God, does 
it demand of its disciples! It might be excusable for other men 
to inquire dilatorily for truth, and with an indolent foot follow 
the path of their convictions ; for they have cast a portion of their 
responsibility upon others, and professedly learn much from hu- 
man teachers. But for those who claim to be free from the inter- 
ference of every human mind, to plant their faith and risk their 
salvation on the Word of God alone, they are guilty of most inex- 
cusable madness, if they stop short at any secondary knowledge, 
if they do not draw industriously from that infinite fountain, if they 
be not as absolutely subjected to God as they are free from man. 
For the object of their liberty is not that they may follow wildly 
their own undisciplined impulses, — that they may take up and 
lay down at pleasure the thoughts and pursuits which expediency 
may suggest. They are set free from the control of man as the 
planets are, that they may the more exactly and blissfully observe 
the true orbit appointed by their Maker; made free by the truth, 
that they may obey the truth, by the truth be sanctified, and 
thus arrive at that only honor which a rational soul should desire 
or in which it can find its well-being.” 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE McDONALD. 


We have read two of them, —“ David Elginbrodt” and “Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood,” — and we cannot withhold a word of ad- 
miring comment. A religious novel does not ordinarily attract 
us. It is apt to be a poor story or a dull sermon, really damaging 
to the cause which it undertakes to advance, and so we would not 
call these books by this title, and yet the charm about them is 
precisely this, that they are pervaded by a very deep and very 
healthy religious life. The author, so we learn, was once a 
preacher, but could not comply with the doctrinal requirements 
of the section of the Church to which he had been providen- 
tially assigned. Adhering in the main to the great lines of evan- 
gelical thonght, and rich in deep, healthy religious experiences, 
he speaks the word that multitudes in our day are longing to hear. 
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The character of David Elginbrodt is finely conceived and 
sketched with a master’s hand. It is one of the best fruits of 
Scotland's often too hard and dry Christianity, — a Christianity 
in this case mellowed and enriched, glowing with a summer’s 
warmth and permeated with the juices of autumn. David is not a 
man of the creeds, but a good man, filled with the Spirit of God, 
and led by Him in the way of a devout life, so well grounded in 
the truth that he is not afraid to deal freely and fairly with all 
its forms, nothing doubting that the substance will hold its own. 
The plots of these novels are very imperfect and unsatisfactory, 
and some of the characters are more fantastic than natural. The 
animal magnetism in ‘ David Elginbrodt.” seems to have been 
brought in to make out the story, and is not skilfully managed 
at that ; but we care little for these things, and are more than con- 
tent with the food of a cheerful faith that abounds in both these 
volumes. We know of no illustration of nearness to God more 
vivid and powerful than is given in the living and the praying 
of the man whose name even in these few lines we have already 
so often written, and if our young pastors would be stimulated to 
do the work of Christ in our New Eng!and villages, they can take 
no better Clergymen’s Manual than the ‘ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood.” One lesson beyond all others comes out with 
clear, strong emphasis, that if we would help others, we must have 
the thing we would give, and be the thing we would do, always 
going back after every failure and in every discouragement to the 
very Fountain-head of spiritual life. Ministers go about a parish 
weary and lifeless and often complaining, and then they go home 
and hunt through their books for a sermon-topic, whilst human 
life is surging about them, waiting to be interpreted and guided by 
a devout and hopeful soul. They look outside for what they can 
find only within, and so they find nothing outside. Anybody can 
rehearse the contents of the newspapers, and make the ordinary 
conservative or radical comments upon them. The preacher is 
sent to go down deep, deep, to prophesy according to a large 
measure of faith, and to read with spiritual discernment the signs 
of the times. Anybody can go into the pulpit and repeat Scrip- 
ture parrot wise; anybody can magnify or depreciate the letter ; 
anybody can be stout for a creed or smart for a boldness of re- 
ligious thought; anybody can “ exalt Christ,” as the phrase is, 
but to bring the living truth, the living Christ, the very gospel, to 
men, this is what evangelists are sent and preachers are set apart 
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for. We want to bring the old gospel into the new times. Some 
preach the Word, but just as it might be preached to a company 
of scholars or monks; others preach every Sunday a Sermon for 
the Times. What we need is to bring the two sermons together 
and fuse them. Now McDonald has a wonderful faculty in this 
way. He knows what the world is thinking and doubting about 
and longing for. He has penetrated the mask of the church- 
goer, and found that the face beneath is not like the mask. He 
has penetrated the mask of: the worldly, and found often a sad 
face behind, —a face furrowed with the tears of a seemingly vain 
regret; and he seems to say with almost passionate vehemence, 
Oh, tell men that there is a God whose resources and whose com- 
passions are infinite and who has not planned this world to be a 
failure, nor called us to wrath, but to obtain salvation through 
his Son. Believe and therefore speak. These times are as hos- 
pitable to a true faith and sincere person as any. It may bea 
village in-Old England or a village in New England ; there is the 
same heart of man, worldly or consecrated or divided between 
God and self; there are the same temptations and joys and sor- 
rows and heaven and hell. Go and preach the kingdom of God 
and by all means save some. E. 


THE TWO WAYS. 


FROM KRUMACHER. 


Tue teacher of a village in the country near the Rhine once 
stood in his school teaching ; and the boys and girls of the village 
sat round him and listened eagerly, for his teaching was interest- 
ing and friendly. He was speaking of a good and an evil con- 
science, and of the whisperings of the heart. When he had done 
speaking, he said to his scholars, — 

‘¢ Who of you can make a comparison of this?” 

Then a boy got up and said, “I could tell of something to 


compare it with, but I do not know whether it would be a right 


” 
. 


one 
‘“‘ Tell me in your own way,” answered the teacher, and the boy 
began : — ‘ 
‘*T compare the peace of a good conscience and the uneasiness 
of a bad one to two paths which I once travelled. When the 
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hostile troops marched through our village, they took away my 
dear father by force, and carried off our horse. As father did not 
come back again, mother and all of us cried and lamented, and 
she sent me to the town to find out about father. I went, and re- 
turned late in the night, with troubled heart, for I had not found 
my father. It was a dark autumn night. The wind roared and 
howled in the oaks and fir-trees, and among the rocks, and the 
night ravens and owls were screaming. But my mind was full of 
the thought that we had lost our dear father, of how my mother 
would grieve when I came home without him. I shuddered ter- 
ribly at the darkness of the night, and every leaf that rustled 
frightened me. Then I thought to myself, thus it must be that a 
man feels who goes along with a bad conscience.” 

“ Children,” said the teacher, ‘‘ would you like to be wandering 
in such a dark night seeking your father in vain, and when only 
the voice of the storm and the screams of the birds of prey were 
to be heard?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the children all at once, and they shuddered. 

Then the boy went on with his story, and said, — 

* Another time I was going the same way with my sister, and 
we had brought all sorts of pretty things from the town for a se- 
cret festival, which our mother’s father was preparing for the next 

‘day. We returned, also, late in the evening. But it was in the 
month of March, and the heavens were clear and beautiful, and 
everything was still and quiet, so that we could hear the spring 
flowing and rippling by the wayside, and the nightingales were 
singing in the bushes around us. We walked along hand in 
hand, and were so happy that we could hardly speak. Then our 
dear father came out to meet us too. Now I thought again to 
myself, thus it must be in the mind of the man who has done a 
great deal of good.” 

Thus said the boy. Then the teacher looked kindly on the 
children, and they all said with one accord, — 

‘‘ Yes, we will also be good.” J. B. C. 


PARABLE. 


Ir was the morning after a storm. The pastor took his son by 
the hand and went down to the beach to see if haply some suf- 
ferer might claim his kind offices. 
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The boy uttered a cry of surprise. The ancient oak, which on 
the highest cliffhad stretched its gnarled branches, a landmark to 
the mariner, was gone. Jn place of the shapely trunk and leafy 
top were grim, bare roots torn from their native rock, and the 
head late so lofty in the heavens was bowed and plunged in the 
roaring waters. 

‘* Behold, my son,” said the father as they stood beside the 
chasm, — ‘behold in what stern, unyielding rock was laid the foun- 
dation of this king of the forest. To these seeming cruel and 
cramping walls it owes its stubborn strength: thus from diffi- 
culty and denial rises the spirit of the good man strong and trium- 
phant.” 

‘** Ah, my father,” cried the youth, “look again into the chasm. 
This rocky ledge may have steadiéd the noble oak, but see the 
rich, soft, genial mould beneath, emblem of a home teeming with 
joy and love. From this it drew its nourishment, this gave it life 
to wax large and bounteous ; it only endured the rock and used 
it as a support against the tempest.” 


THE ELDER STAFF. 
FROM KRUMACHER. 


A HUNTER was walking with his son in the fields, and a deep 
brook flowed between them. The boy wished to get over to his 
father, but he could not, for the brook was very wide. So he went 
and cut a stick in the bushes, put the staff into the brook, leaned 
boldly upon it and gave a great leap. But lo! it was the branch 
of an elder-bush, and whilst the boy was suspended over the 
brook, the staff broke in two in the middle, and the boy fell 
deep into the water, and the waves splashed and rushed together 
over him. . 

A herdsman saw this from a distance, and ran up and cried 
out. But the boy blew the water from his mouth, and swam 
laughing to the shore. 

Then said the herdsman to the hunter, ‘* You seem to have 
taught your son a good many things, but one thing you have for- 
gotten. Why have you not accustomed him also to examine the 
inside, before he opens his heart to confidence? If he had tried 
the weak pith of the inside, he would not have trusted to the 
deceitful bark.” 
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“ Friend,” answered the hunter, ‘I have trained his eye and 
exercised his strength, and so I can trust him to experience. 
Time may teach him distrust. But even in temptation he will 
remain upright, for his eye is clear and his strength practised.” 


THE TRULY GREAT MAN. 


I know a great man who is kind and gentle as a child, and yet 
full of courage, who never speaks a cross word, who is always 
happy, and thinking of what he can do to make others so; who 
feels that the world is full of beauty, who knows about every 
little flower and of the story it has to tell of how beautifully God 
has fitted it to grow in the place where it may be found; who can 
tell you about the birds, how every one is so made that he may 
always get the food he likes best, and always live where it is 
pleasantest to him. When he walks out, he feels that he is in a 
beautiful garden which God himself has planted, and he remem- 
bers all the time that he is the child of God; so he loves to listen 
to the wind, to hear the insects, and to watch the clouds, and he 
feels happy to know that they and he himself are from the hand of 
God. But this great man was once a little boy; he had his study 
hours and his play hours, he had his thoughtless hours and his 
thoughtful ones, and I heard that once in his thoughtless hours 
while he was walking, he took up a stone to throw at a toad he 
saw in his path; but just as he raised his arm to do so, there 
seemed to be something which prevented him from doing it; he 
had no companion by him, so nothing touched him, and no one 
spoke to him, and yet he felt that he must not throw the stone. 
He became thoughtful, went straight home to his mother, and told 
her of it. ‘* What was it, mother,” said he, ‘‘ that made me drop 
that stone?” “‘It was,” said his mother, ‘‘ what is called con- 
science, but I call it the voice of God, and, my dear boy, be sure 
that you always listen to this voice, and it'will keep you from 
doing wrong.” The boy did so, he obeyed his mother in this, and 
the voice of God in all things, and so he grew up to be a great 
and good man, feeling always happy in the thought that God had 
called him at that time to come to Him as his best friend. 

8. C. C. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


Ir was one of the first days of spring, when a lady who had 
been watching by the sick-bed of her mother for some weeks went 
out to take a little exercise, and enjoy the fresh air. She hoped 
that she might hear a bird sing, or see some little wild-flower, 
which would speak to her of future hope, for her heart was heavy 
with anxiety and sorrow. 

Atter walking some distance, she came to a ropewalk. She 
was familiar with the place, and being fond of the smell of tar, 
she entered. At one end of the building, she saw a little boy 
turning a very large wheel: she thought it was too laborious 
work for such a child, and as she came near him she spoke to him 

‘¢ Who sent you to this place?” she asked him. 

‘Nobody ; I came of myself.” 

‘‘ Does your father know-you are here?” 

«¢T have no father.” 

“‘ Are you paid for your labor?” 

«Yes, I get ninepence a day.” 

«¢ What do you do with your money?” 

‘© I give it all to my mother.” 

* Do you like this work#?” 

‘Well enough; but if I did not, I should do it, that I might 
get money for my mother.” ‘ 

‘«‘ How long do you work in the day?” 

« From nine till twelve in the morning, and from two till five in 
the afternoon.” 

‘“‘ How old are you?” 

«* Almost nine.” 

* Are you never tired of turning this great wheel?” 

** Yes, sometimes.” 

«And what do you do then?” 

«¢T take the other hand.” 

The lady gave him a piece of money. “ Is it for my mother?” 
said he, looking pleased. 

‘No, it is for yourself,” she replied. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,” the boy said, and the lady bade him 
farewell. She went home strengthened inher devotion to duty, 
and instructed in true practical Christian philosophy, by the words 
and example of a little child, and she said to herself, “* The next 
time that duty seems too hard for me, I will, like this little boy, 
not complain, but ‘ take the other hand.’ ” E. L. F. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Ler & Sneparp have just published The Way of the World, 
a novel by William T. Adams, the well-known Oliver Optic. Enu- 
gene Hungerford is the hero, the heir of three millions, who is not 
spoiled by his splendid fortune, but marries and lives as a reason- 
able being, agreeable to his own standard of right and duty, un- 
heeding the clamor of the world. This excellent example of non- 
conformity with the low standard of society is inculcated and con- 
sistently enforced in the developments of the story. 


M. W. Dopp, New York, publishes The Brewer's Family, a 
temperance tale by Mrs. Ellis, author of ‘* Women of England,” 
and other popular works. It is written with a high moral and re- 
ligious aim, and will strengthen the virtuous purposes of the 
young. The same firm publish The Brownings, a Tale. of the 
Great Rebellion. The scene is laid in Florida. It is the com- 
mon story of the faithful among the faithless, of persecution, suf- 
fering, and exile for Union sentiments, and is a picture of terrible 
realities. 8. 


The Draytons and The Davenants. A Story of the Civil War. 
By the author of ‘Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family.” 
New York: M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 1866. 

Mrs. Charles is unfortunate in only one thing, and that in hav- 
ing surpassed herself in “the Schonberg Cotta.” Those who 
were so charmed with that truly delightful book find themselves a 
little disappointed in the volumes which have since been pub- 
lished, but which are none the less instructive, entertaining, and 
high-toned without any taint of cant, very much superior to the 
average of reading matter that finds its way into the hands of the 
young. 


Our Little One, published by Goutp & LixcoLn, contains some 
very pretty bits of poetry, which will be very welcome to those 
who have been called to part with children. They are arranged 
under the heads, ** The Little Shoe,” ‘ Little Feet,’ ‘ Little 
Footsteps.” We recognize one especial favorite in 


** Another little wave.’’ 
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History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliz- 
abeth, By Joan Antuony Froupg, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Reign of Elizabeth. Volume I. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Company. 1867. 


We have before us Volumes Seventh and Eighth of the elegant 
reprint of Froude’s original work ; and yet the seventh and eighth 
are also the first and second of what may be called a new work. 
For the convenience of those who may wish to begin with the his- 
torian at this important era in the story of the Reformation, he 
has made this division of his labors, and has, as it were, entered 
upon a fresh task. The style did not need to be illumined, and 
yet the reader will be helped by the incorporation into the page 
of many living paragraphs from original documents. Those who 
have vainly tried to obtain from Athenzeums and the like the 
English volumes will appreciate the service which these publish- 
ers have rendered. We have already called attention more than 
once to the new lights under which Mr. Froude writes his history, 
and which make it anything but a twice-told tale. No one who 
would form any just conception of the times that he describes can 


afford to pass by the volumes. E. 


Passages in the Life of the Faire Gospeller, Mistress Ann Askew. 
Recounted by the unworthie Pen of Nicxoras Motpwarp, B. A. 
And now first set forth by the author of ‘ Mary Powell.” New 
York: M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 1866. 

‘1866 ;” but it tells, and in a very charming way, of ‘‘ 1536,” 
—asad story and yet good to tell and to hear. Those who are 
familiar with ‘* Mary Powell” will heartily welcome “‘ The Faire 
Gospeller.” The ‘“* make up” of the volume leaves nothing to be 


desired. 


A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, published by Messrs. 


Ticknor & Fietps, is a book which can be unqualifiedly praised. 
E. 


The Farmer, as illustrating solidity of life, and contributing to 
the solidity of the State. An address delivered to the Worcester 
Agricultural Society, in Worcester, Sept. 20, 1866, by Rev. 
Henry A. Mites, D. D. Worcester Evening Gazette Office. 
Containing many bright things, and some excellent advice to boys 
and young men who hate country life and country work. 








